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RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 



OPINION OP WILLIAM 8. ZAWZINaSE, KD. 

Mnntf. l>nLim ans FuaamiT- 

TIm flftttering noeptfon whieh tte pfttrtow vohunei of Dr. RoicliMilMifW'f SsriM huf net 
wida ftiHB tke pabUe, faai aJnady proTcd tint Us cffbiti to dURuo a tatt« fcr the itadr of 
tf aluni Bkl^stTt wpeciiilly amoag the yoamer memben <^ the eemmiiDtty, uaH the 
iphoted for the porpoee have been ^Uy appreeielid. Anr eommeiidetioa of the pmeDt i 
^ the flipHei* " Tks Eimiumta 1/ BotmWt** would therefoie wem atanoet Mperflnoaa. 

It is oeitauilf admirably adapted for ** beciniiefs, whether yonnt or old,** oontaipiin t Uniff 

•niount of informatioD in a small compass, and easy of oomprebeaslon. 

WILLIAM & ZANTZINGER* MJ>. 
nUadi^Ua, April 95^ iiU, 

OPINION OF SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, 

Pnfetmf ff Jbuiomg ami Mf stebfy, Pmuu^hMmia JMIfi OriUgt, 

Mbsbis. To&mcr AMD Fishbk:— 

I baTe eaiefally examined the ElammiU •f BtUMt^ emplitiiliBS part of |>r. Bnseh«nb«|«*f 
^afm of ** Fuit Hooks of Natural History.** and am hifhly iJleased with th<^ plan and deUUa 
tffihe work. It appears to combine wfaaterw to requisite in elementary scienee, an^ is wel| 
caknlated to mingle irfeasnre and iDstmetian in the mmd of the learner. 

SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, MJ>. 

OPINION OF TQoa a mUtcer. M.a 

Pnf9$mr tf tht Jiutihrtes wi Prmeii^ tftbirgtrf, in tht Jigtnom JMUui 06a$g$t fUU. 

MaesEi. TuSHBE ako FiaHBE>- 

Gentlemen. — I have just ezainhMd the ** JEInMlCs <f B^ttmif,** by Dr. Rnschenbeif sr. aa< 
heartily reeonpinend the work to the nolioo of all who derive infontoatioB on the sahjeet 9i 
whieh it treats. Like the i^remosnuDbers of the Swiss, it fully sustains the high repotatioa el 
bsamhocw ItespectfuUy, 70QIS, Jeo. 

TflOS. a Mt^TTEB, MJl. 

OPINION OF JOSEPH CARSON, MJD. « 

rnfuMT tfMutmrU MtiUa te tte PhUUOfllU OtUf tf Fkmrmmf. 

To Miana. Turmu ahd FksBst :^ 

' I have examined the *' EtemmU tfB^tamf,'* behmginc to Ruechenbeiier's Series, and fffard 

it as the best book of the Idnd that has lUlsn under my obeenration. The desoriptions art 

aMurale; and, as every thing leqoirsd by the hamsr to presented sucehMtiy and Incidly, a foil 

knowledge of rudunentary Botany may be obtained ftom it. As a pocket rolume, it will bo of 

advantage to the adept, who has occasion often to refresh hto memwy upon first princiides. 

Even the general reader may derive information ftom the account of plants employed In tfM 

arts, or aflbiding articles of luxury. Modest as to the form of thto little production, it to sa- 

dowed with high merit, and cannot M to be useful to the pphOe. by whom it will be appreeiatad. 

Very rinestely. Ibc 
^ ■™'^'^» ■*• J CARSON. 

OPINION OF ROBERT BRIDGES^ M J). 

Lsetersr «ii Cl iwislry. 

Minna Ttmim amd Fubbe;— 

OenttonMn.— I have nad and examhied eemewhat hi detaQ the *' gJssiwifs af Bilsng,** h9 

Dr. Rneehmbergor, and can state with pleasnrs that it to caloolatnd to anstahi the wpatafiaa 

of the Seiiaa of *' Fi»t3ooks;** of which it constitutes a part. 

Very rsspectfttlly, yoon, tt. 

ROBERT BRIDGSR 
ilfriiaVIMi 



RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 

OPINION OF THE RIGHT REV. CHAS. P. McILYAINE^ D. P. 
Bithop oftht ProteUant Ejn9eopal Chureh^ DioeeMt of Ohio: Prendeni of 

Kenyon CoUege, Ijfc, 

Kenyoa College, Gambler, Ohio, Fieb. IMS. 
MsssRB. TimNBE A, FisBca: 
Gentlemen^-^On reachinjr home, afler a long absence, I had th^ pleaiion 
of reciving the copy of the work prepared by Dr. Roachenberger on Pbf n- 
ology and Animal Mechanism, fat the use of schools. If my opinion of its 
merits can be of any aervioe to its circulation, I am free to ray that not only 
are the subjects of the work such as ought to enter into the course of stndT' 
of the higher classes of our schools, but this work seems to me to be weU 
adapted to the want of .schools in reference to its subjects. At any rate, I 
know not a better for its professed purposes. 

Yours, yery truly, and respectfully, 

CHAS. P. McILVAINE. 

OPINION OF THE HON. LEVI WOODBURY. 

United Stateo Senator from New Hampohire. 

Wsjiliio(ton, 28Ui Jan. 184S. 
Messrs. Turner & Fisher. 
Oentlemen^ — Yours of the 22d inst, has been reeeiyed, with the First and, 
Second Book on Natural History, which you haye recently published. 

I haye examined them with some care and appreciate the plan of comma* 
nicating the elements of this interesting branch of science in so cheap and 
dwir a form. 

With my best wishes for the success of your enterprise, 

I am, respectfully, 

LEVI WOODBURY. 

OPINION OF THE HON. DANIEL STURGEON, 

United Staiee Senator from Penney fvania. 

Senate Cbamber, Washington-City, Jan. 29th. 184S. 
Messrs. Turner & Fishrr. 
Gentlemen* — I have examined with some care the two small yolumes you 
were so kind as to send me. 

I think Dr. Ruschenberger has succeeded in condensincr into as small r. 
space as possible, much yaluable information on the subject of which he 
treats, and think the work admirably calculated to impart general knowledge 
on this interesting subject 

I will be pleased to see it adopted in our high schools and colleges as a 
text book. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, yours, 

DANX STURGEON. 

OPINION OF THE HON. SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, 

United Stateo Senator from New Jersey. 

Washington, Feb. I5th. 1843. 
Messrs. Turner & Fisher. 
Dear Sire, — I am gfatified by your kindnei^s, in sending me the two, 
yolumes referred to, in your letter of the 3ist of January. I entirely concur 
in the objects you desire to accomplish. Few things can be more important 
to'our common country. My incessant and inexorable duties, hayp, thus far, 
preyented me from making that examination of the yolumes which I desire.' 

I am respectfuUy, &.c &,c. 

SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD 



RECOHMENBATORY NOTICES. 

^ OPINION OF GEOROE M*CLELLAN, M. D. 

Px^ftnar tf, tke IwlUuiM and Practice of Surgery, in ike Pennfyivanim 

College of Medicine » 

ME88E8. Tyum t& FiBHIR. 

I have examined the two first of the Series of Dr. Rasohenberger's First 
Books of Natural History, with much attention, and take great pleasure in 
giving my opinion in their favour. They are admirably calcalated to diffusa 
a sound knowledge of first principles in the sciences. They are axiomatie 
in their design and character, and are constructed on the true principles ot 
ii^ductive philosophy. The general propositions all comprehend true minor 
ones, and also the individual facts. They appear to roe to have been drawn 
up according tu Bacon*s strictest nicthod of exclusions and rejections. I 
have made the first of the series a text book in my private class; and have 
ftund it to facilitate the business of communicating an accurate and precise 
knowledge to the best educated among the etudent^ of medicine and surgery. 

GEORGE M*CLELLAN. 

Pkiladelpkia, March 7. 1 843. 

- 

OPINION OF THO'S D. MOTTER, M. D., 

Profeooor of the Instituteo and Practice of Surgery, in the Jeffermm Medical 

College, Philadelphia, 

Pliiladelpbia, Jan. le. 1843. 
Dr. Ruschknbkrgkr. 
Dear Dr. — I have carefully examined the •* Second Book" of your very 
valuable series on " Natural History,'* and cordially unite with many others 
in bearing testimony to its merits. 

The etudy of Natural Sciences has been too much neglected in our ** sys- 
tems of education,'* and nothing can remedy the evil but the publications by 
individuals whose reputations will be a sufficient guarantee to the public as 
to the Tdlue of their labours of well arranged, lucid, and at the same time 
scientific works upon these subjects. I need hardly say that the series now 
under issue, possesses all the attributes of success. 

Very faithfully, yours, 

THO*S D. MOTTER. 



OPINION OF ROBERT M. BIRD, M. D. 

Profeeeor of Materia Mediea, and the Institutee of Medicine, in the Prnn* 

eylvania College of Medicine, 

Philad«lpbia, Febmary 81, IBiSL 
Mr Dear Doctor* 

After a very careful examination of your Mammalogy, or Second Book of 
Natural Hietory, fVom the text of Edwards end Comte, it affords me pleasure 
to bear witness to its merits. It-is, like the First Book of the Serif s, on 
Physiology and Animal Mechanism, extremely well adapted to the purpose 
for which it was written, of opening to the pupils of our higher schools and 
colleges, the great field of Natural History, and groundirsg them in the 
prir»ciples of classification, while imbuing them with a love of the science ' 
and the introduction of such works into our schools, cannot be otherwise 
than favourable to the interests of education. 

Very respectfully your?, &»r, 

ROBERT M. BIRD 

W. S. W. RUSOIUCNSERORR, M. D. 



RBOOXMENBATORY WfQ^WJBBm 

OPINION OF THE HON. O. a VERPLANOL 
EmU Umted SUUb SfmUrfnm lUw Ytrk ; mnd mw mm af tiU ThuUm 

IJbe pMbUe StkoaUm 

New Tork. FeK 7, 1B4SL 
MmRt. Tdhnbe k Fisbuu 
OentUmeni — I find wnong other p*pora which mj ahienoe flrom the city 
has occasioned me to neglect, a note iom jou accompanying Dr. Rnschen* 
berger*8 little work on Natnral History, which was received on the day I lefl 
town for an absence of some time. 

I have since examined the volume with mnch pleasure. I think it exceed- 
ingly well executed, oommnnicating much information in an Bnpretendin|r 
manner, and calculated to be very usefUl and acceptable to those Sot whom 
it is specially designed. I am, your ob*dt serv't, 

G. C. VERPLANCK. 

OPINION OF a S. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 
Zoologiii tmd Lecturer on ZooUyy. 

Philadelpliia, FSferaary. 18«S. 
MiMNll* TuinK Sl FlSBBU 

I have seen no work of the same extent, which oontaint so mocfa nsofiil 
matter on Zoology, as the ** Elements** of Milne Edwards ; and Dr. Riuu 
chenberger deserves the thanks of the public for making it the basis of 
of his Zoological volumes. His additions to the part devoted to ** Mammalo- 
gy,^* are judicious ; and his constant adherence to the true, ot scientific name* 
of animals, is a step to which ihe authors of elementary works seldom advance* 
For this fe«tore,'and the glossary of technical terms, the student will be 
greatly indebted to him. 1 can confidently recommend the ** Mammalogy** 
ms better calculated to fulfil the objects intended, than any other work with 
which I am acquainted. Yours, Ace. 

S. a HALDEMAN. 

OPINION J. AUGUSTINE SMITH, M. D. 
Press^enf of the College of Phyeiciuno and Surgeons^ and Profeaoar of Pkfm 

nologVt Croeby Street School* 

No. 5 Carroll flaoe. New Tork, Jan. 90, 184S. 
Messrs. Tnaifxa & Fisbxr. 
Oentiemen^ — I have received and examined your ** Second Book of Natural 
History, prepared by Dr. Ruschenberger,** and I can truly ssy I im ac- 
quainted with no work of the same size contahiing an equal amount of use- 
nil, accurate, and entertaining knowledge. I therefore hope and believe it 
will Qot fail to receive the encouragement extended to the first volume of 
the series. Respectfiilly, your ob*t srrv*t, 

J. AUGUSTINE SMITH. 

OPINION OF ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M. D. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1848. 
Messrs. Turnxr & Fi'RKR. 
Gentlemen^ — I have received your Second Book of Natural History, pre« 
pared for the use of schools. I am very much pleaoed to hear that your 
First Book has been adopted by the Public Schools in Pennsylvania, and 1 
trust the example will soon be followed by all the Slates of the Union, fiM 
nothing expands the mind fo much as the book of Nature. And I look 
upon the introduction of the study of Natural History inU» common schoda 
as a bright snot in the progress m mental culture. 

Yours, truly, 
ALBAN GOLDSMITH. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 



PREFAi^E. 



The following Primer, or First Book of Ornitfaology, htm been called 
« Third Book of Natural History," because it is the third of the series, 
and, like its predecessors, is only designed to initiate those who wish to 
'Study this very interesting branch of Natural History. It presents a 
general, and almost synoptical view of the subject, and will be found, I 
hope, to fecilitate the studies of thosis who may wish to learn. It merely 
points the way to more extended knowledge, the adquisition of which 
must always depend more on the inclination -and industry of the student, 
than upon the facilities he may possess. The homely comparison of the 
-^ horse lead to the stream may be referred to as illustrative of the neces- 
^ sity for the presence of xual and industry, in order to acquire knowledge :— 
' the mere possession of the very bestbooks will be of no use, — wiU impart 
^ no information, unless they be referred to, read, or studied. 
p Teachers who' are so disposed, will find in these pages, ample oppor- 
j^' timities of pointing out to those they instruct, the beautiful adaptation of 
' 2 the organization of every living thing, to the mode of life it is designed 
^ ) to observe, and the kind of fix>d npon which it was pre>ordered it should 
v.v> live. To point out, or even allude to this universal adaptation of every 
T thing in nature, to the puposes for which it was designed by the bene& 
^ cent Creator, would have carried us &x beyond our limits, and injured 
our design of presenting, in a very short space, as many facts as possi* 
ble, without obscuring the view of the division, arrangement, or classifi- 
cation, a knowledge of which it is the great object of these little books 
to teach. Yet, this can be advantageously done verbally, by every teacher, 
and his pupils will soon learh that once becoming acquainted with the 
general anatomy and physiology of an animal, whether it walk upon the 
dry land, float through the air, or seek the ocean depths, its mode of life 
and general habits are immediately discovered. This fact will become 
more clearly manifest as we proceed in the series, and in the end, the 
student will comprehend how Geologbts are able to deduce, not only the 
habits of the animal, bat also the ferm of the animal iteel^ by the ex- 
amination of only a few of its bones. 
1* 



^ 



PREFACE. 



Although the workf of MM. Edwardi and Comte in the chief eooroes 
from whieh the materials of theee Primen have been dertfed, othen havo 
been freely used, and the olaieification and arrangement of the great Cimer, 
have been itrictly adhered to. 

With the view of asdithig tiie eCtideilt in imdentanding and remem* 
bering the eystematic namei, their etymologief have been added in the 
Oloasary. And, in as mnoh as aO persons wh^ are desirous of studying 
Natural History, are not aeqoaiated with tils Latin and Greek hmgoages, 
the words from the latter have been given in Ualie$^ in preference to 
using the proper Greek characters, and the omega, where it oocnrs, has 
been designated thus, d* 

It is not designed that the questions at the fsot of the page ihall \m 
/."^ ,^ answered by repeating the tart from memory; the pupil ahould be able 
^'^ to give the fiicta in his own langnsge, and show ke ondentanda the 
subject* 

The Plates were engraved by Mr. 6, ThooMi^ Na 37 Sooth Thic4 
Street, Philadelphii. 



Fbfladelphia, April Ulh, ISfi. 



ORNITHOLOGY. 



COKT&NTS. 



LBSSOir I. 

dam of Birdii. — ^Zoologieal ditfmeteiv ef IMrfc * P ee att iritiea of otgani- 
sfttion. 

LBS80N U* 

EJggii — IncabmtioiL— "Werts^— Mifration^ ■ ChuwiilcaUoiL 

UflSON ISU 

Order of Aeoipitra fc r— godopwJ chamfitgn/'^II«biti.'-*>DBri«oa Sato tPQ 

fiunilies. 

Family of DinnuB. — ^Zodmcal dwrvctets and halst* of VnUvreii (Teliiyv 
VttltafOt Kisff of the YulUiree, Condor, Parcooptorui of £ff3rpt)^**Grj6 
fii QoBaa of Faloonar^PiYision into two groupa, noUa and igoop 
Ue< — ^Falconry, (Common Falcon).^— Eagleib — ^Fiaber-fiaglea.— Spar* 
rovohawka.— -IQtti. — Bu»arda« — Harrieraii — Cliaractari and haUta* - 

Family of Nocturns^-CShAractera and babitar-(Owla.— Striz^-J)iie). 

LESSON IV. 

Order of Paaserine. — ^Zoological cbaractera^— Habita.— DiYiaion into firt 
ftmiliea. 



il7 of Dentiroetrea*— Sbrikea, FljoatcberB» Gotingaa, Bkokbirdai 

ThniBhea, Water-thmabea, Oriolea, Lyrcw, WarUera, (anch aa tho 

Ntgbtinp^e, Linnet^ and Wrens.) 
Family of Fissiroatrea, (Svallowa). — Habita* — (Swallow, properly ao caUody 

Martin). — Gootsackera •— Habits. 
Family of Coniroairea.— Larks. — ^Titm0O8e.-^BnntingB.— Sperrows^-^rowa, 

(Urow properly ao called. Jackdaw, Magpie, Jay).— wda of Paradiae* 

LESSON ▼• 

Family of Tennirostrea.^-Nutbatcbes. — Creepers*— Hnmming-birdii 

Family of Syndactyls. — Bee-eaters. — Kingfishers. — HombiUs. 

Order of Scansorie.— Zodoirical characters.'— Woodpeckers. — ^Wrynecks*— 

Cuckoos. — ^Toucans^— Parrota. — ^Habits, (Maecaw, Paroquets, ParroU 

properly aooaUed.) 
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; r ORNITHOLOGY, 

LESSON VI. 

Order of G«]]jhace8B«--Zooloffieal ehftracten^— HftUto^— Hooeoitf— Peaodofa^ 
(Common ^eaooek).^ Turkey.— Gninea-fowL— Genoa of Pheuanta 
(The Common Cock, CemnMim Pheaaant, Gdden Pheaaant* — Genoa of 
Grooae (The Gre*t Heath-oock, Partridge, Qoail).— Genua of Pigeona. 
Habita. — Carrier-pigoona. 

LESSON TIL 

Order of Grallatori0.«-Zoological charactera.— HahLta.— Diviaion into eight 

fiuniliea. 
Family of BreTipenneaw-^)Btrich. — Organization.— >Habit8.—Ca8aowariea^ 
Family of Prea8iroatrea.^-Boatard8.— Plovera.— Lapvtnga. 
Family of Coltriroatrea. — Cranea, (Common Crane). — ^Herona, (Commoa 

Heron). — Storka, (Common Stork). — Spoonbill 
Family of Longiroatre& — Genua of Curlews. — Ibia, (Sacred Ibis). — Snipe, 

(Woodcock, Common Snipe). — The Ayoseta. 
Family of Macrodactyli. — ^Railm — Water Hena^ 
Family of Flamingoa. — Common flamiiigoa«— Habita. 

LESSON Till. 

Order of Palmipedaa.— Zoological charactera.— Habita. — ^Dtviaiaii into fbor 

iamiliea 
Family of Divers— Grebea-^Auk. — ^Penguins. 
Family of Longipennea. — ^Petrela.— Albatross. — Gnlls.— Sea-ewallows. 
Family of Totipalmats. — Genos of Pelicans, (Pelican ptoperly aocalled).-- 

Organization. — Habita.—- Frigat? bird. — Boobiea. 
FamUy of Lamellirostrea. — Genua of Pnrkn ^Trmt — Gfrnan Tnrkai ■ 

Eiders.— Genua of the Merganser. 



ORNITHOLOGY: 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OP BIRDS. 



XESSON I. 

Clasb op Birds.^ — Zoological Characters of Birds^-^Peeuliari- 
ties of their Organization* 

GENERAIi NOTIONS ABOUT BIRDa 

' Of the Organization of Birds, 

1. The Class of Birds comprises all vertebrate animals that 
are the best organized for flying. They are readUy distinguished 
by the general form of the body, and by the feathers with which 
they are covered ; but the most important characters possessed 
by them, consist in the structure of their internal organs, and the 
manner in which their various functions are performed. 

2. In &ct, they are oviparous vertebraia, in which the circular' 
tion is double and complete : the heart has four caviiies; the blood 
is warmn and the respiration is aerialy and double. 

3. To distinguish them from other vertebrate animals, it is 
only necessary to say, they have a complete circulation and a 
double aerial respiration : or simply to remember that they are 
the only oviparous vertebrata having warm blood, 

4. The general form of birds varies very little, and is in rela- 
tion to the mode of locomotion which is peculiar to them. They 
rarely attain a very large size, and their abdominal or posterior 
extremities are especially designed for standing and walking, 

1. What animaUi compose the class of birds 7 By what characters are 
birds readily distinguished from other animals 7 In what important partictu 
lars do birds differ from other animals 7 

2. What are birds? What is the character of the circalation in birds 7 
How many cavities has the heart 7 Are birds cold blooded animals 7. What 
is the chardcter of the respiration in birds 7 

3. How are birds distinffuished from other Yertebrate animals 7 

4. What is remarked 01 the general form of birds? To what purposes 
are the lower extremities of birds applied 7 What are the functions per- 
formed by their superior, or thoracic extremities 7 What are these extremi- 
tiea called 7 
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' ' ■ - . 

while the thoracic or anterior extremities never serve them for 
walking, nor for prehension, nor for touch; but they form a sort 
of broad oars, named wings, which, by striking the air, sustain 
and cause the animaTto move in it 

6. The Skeleton, {Plate I, fig, 1.) which detferminesf "the 
general form of the body, and which is, at the same time, one 
of the most important parts of the apparatus of motion, is com- 
posed of nearly the same bones as that of the mammalia ; but 
their form and disposition vary. ^ 

6. The head is small, the bones of the cranium are soldered 
together at an early period of life, and the face is formed almost 
entirely by the jaws which are very much elongated and consti- 
tute a beak. The superior mandible or jaw is articulated with the 
cranium* in such a manner as to allow some mobility, and the 
lower mandible, in place of being articulated directly with the 
cranium, as is the case in mammalia, is suspended from a moveable 
bone, called the square or ttfmpanic txmf, which is articulated with 
the petrous bone ; [this mode of articulation of the lower jaw is 
met with also in other oviparous vertebrate animals, that is, in 
fishes and reptiles ] The^e mandibles are composed of many 
pieces, and are enveloped in a homy substance which takes the 
place of teeth. 

7. The articulation of the head with the vertebral column is 
much more moveable than it is in mammals, and is effected 
through the means of a single rounded eminence, (called con- 
dyle,) while in the mammalia there are always two of these 
condyles. This arrangement enables the bird to direct his jface 
entirely and completely backwards. 

8. The neck of birds is also very moveable ; and as these ani- 
mals generally take their food frojn the ground with their beak, 
the length of this part erf" their body is necessarily in proportion 
to the height at which they are placed on their legs, This is in- 

'^-~~~^^- I I — . - . . ■ ■- — . ^ ^ 1 ri i- ■ 

5. In ^ hat respect does the skeleton of birds differ from that of mammals 7 

6. What is remarked of the head of birds 7 What forms the face ? Hoyr 
does the articalation of the upper jaw with the cranium difier in birds, from 
the same articulation in the mammalia 7 What is the peculiarity of the 
articulation of the lower jaw in birds 7 With what bone does the square^ 
hone articulate ? Is this mode of articulation of the lower jaw peculiar to 
birds 7 How are tiese mandibles composed 7 

7. What is the peculiarity of the articulation of the head (of birds) with 
the vertebral column 7 What is the advantage resulting from this anange- 
ment 7 

8. Upon what circumstances does the length of th\e neck seem to depend 7 
What is the most common number of cervical vertebree in birds ? How 
many cervical vertebrs has the Swan 7 How many has the Sparrow 7 Ar« 
the bones of the neck very moveable on each other 7 
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deed almost always observed. The number of cervical verte- 
brae varies much ; most generally there are twelve or fifteen ; 
but sometimes we find a much larger number, and at others, not 
so many; the Swan has twenty-thrise, and the Sparrow only 
nine. These bones are always very moveable on each other, and 
firom the disposition of their articular surfaces, the neck may be 
bent like the letter S, and, consequently, be elongated or shortened 
accordingly as the curves are diminished or increased. 
• 9. The bony frame of the trunk is very sdid ; in birds that 
fly, (and with the exception of a very few, they all possess this 
&culty,) the vertebrae of the back, which necessarily support the 
ribs,;andconsequently afford a point of support for the wings, 
are entirely immoveable and are frequently anchylosed, that is, 
soldered together; the lumbar and sacral vertebrae are all united 
into one bone, having the same uses as the sacrum in the mam- 
malia: finally, the coccygian vertebrae are small and moveable ; 
the last one, which sustains the large tail feathers, is ordinarily 
larger than the others and marked by a projecting spine or crest. 
' 10^ The ribs of birds also possess some peculiarities of struc- 
tare which tend to increase the strength of the thorax ; but the 
most remarkable part of the bony frame of this division of the 
body is the sternum, which, affording points of origin for the 
chief muscles of flight, becomes very much developed, and con- 
stitues a broad shield or breast-plate, which extends far back 
over the abdomen, and almost always presents a sort of very 
prominent and longitudinal crest or keel, called IniskeL (Plate 
hjig* 2.) It is remarked that this shield is most developed and 
most completely ossified in those birds that fly best 
■ 11. The bones of the shoulders are disposed in a manner most 
fiivourable for the power of the wings ; they are three in number, 
namely; a Scdpula, a, Clavicle, and a Coracoid Bone. The 
Scapula is much elongated ; the Clavicle is anchylosed with that 
of the opposite side, so as to form a bone resembling in shape, 
the letter V, the point of which rests against the Sternum ; the 
Coracoid bone, or posterior clavicle, is a sort of second clavicle, 
which, in the mammalia, is rudimentary and confounded with 
the Scapula, but here becomes very strong, consituting a buttress 
placed between the articulation of the shoulder. and the sternum. 

9. What is remarked of the skeleton of the trunk 7 Are the vertebrsB of 
the fpinal column moveable on each other? 

10. What is remarkable of the sternum of birds ? What is the brisket? 
What renders it necessary that the sternom should be large 7 

11. How many bones belong to the shoulder? What are they? What 
iii the form and situation of die clavicle ? What is the coracoid bone t 
What if its situation ? What is the tdvatttage derived fiom the double 
ckvides in birds ? 
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These double clavicles maintain the ahouldera i^[)&rt in spite of 
the violent force applied in a contrary direction by the exercise 
of the wings, which is greater the stronger the flight 

12. The wing of the bird corresponds to the anterior extremity 
of mammals, and is also composed of three prindpal parts, 
namely : the arm, the fore>arm, and the hand. The arm con- 
sists of a humerus which is not particularly remarkable ; the 
fore-arm* which consists of a radius and an ulna, corresponds in 
its length with the istrength of the flight of the bird ; and the 
hand is reduced to a sort of stump, which serves for ^ inser* 
tion of the large feathers of the wing : there is distinguished a^ 
range of carpal bones, a bone in the form of a style idiici^ rep- 
resents the thumb, a sin|^ metacarpal bone sustains a finger 
with two phalanges, and the vestiges of a thhrd fii^r which i» 
ispresented by a smieQl styloid bone. 

13» The lower extremities of birds are designed solely Ibr 
support and for walking ; sometimes they, become the organs of 
natation, and there are some of these animals that employ them 
for the prehension of aliment. The bones of the haunches are 
strongly developed; they are attached to the neighbouring part 
of the vertebral column, so as to form with it a single piece, and 
the bony belt which results from this assemblage, and which h§ 
called the pelvis, remains almost alwa3rs incomplete in firont* 
The lemur is short and directed forward ; the tibia is strong, and the 
fibula is reduced to a mere bony style. The tarsus and metatarsus^ 
are represented by a single booe, th^ length of which determines 
the height of the bird on its legs. The number of toes varies 
firom four to two ; almost always there are three directed for^ 
ward and one backwards. The number of phalanges ordinarily 
increases from two to five, from the hind toe or thumb, to the 
foturth toe. We therefore ooiint two phalanges for the thumb or 
great toe, three for the internal toe, four for the middle toe, and 
five for the external. 

14. In swimming birds the toes are palmate^ that is, united by 
membranes sufficiently broad to allow them to separate from eadi 
other, and when spread, to form a sort of paddle. In those that 

Id. How does the wingr of a bird differ from the anterior extromUj of « 
mammal 7 How does the hand resemble that of a mammal 7 

13. To what purposes are the lower extremities apfJied? How does the 
pelvis of birds dififer from that of mammals ? Is the fibala cobfiplete in 
birds ? |Iow are the tarsus and metatarsus formed ? What is the number 
of toes ? How many phalanges ha.ve the toes 7 

14. How are the feet of swimming birds characterised 7 Whal is remark- 
able in the Aet of elimhing birds 7 How are the &et of wadins birds dis- 
tioguished 7 How k it t£t birds can sleep white standing on tie Mmbs •/ 
trees without &lling 7 
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Gfimfo best^tvb toes aire direeted forward and two backwards; 
and in tiioserthat wad« iii risers; marshes, &c., in sean^ of fishes 
OF worms, the tarsi are m long that the animal seems to be 
mounted oci stilts;: bi aH these animals there is a peculiar mech« 
anisfcov^ bymeai'm of whi(^« when the^ are perched upon a brftndi, 
thef weight' of the bodf tendsr to fles: their toes, and consequently 
to raafee! them: doseiy embrace the object in their grasp; an 
arrangement which permits them to repose in the standing posi^ 
tion witiioutany risk of &Hing^ while asleep. 

15. The fmihert with which the body of birds is covered/ 
Mrre to protect them against cold and damp; and they are also 
powerful means of locomotion. They are composed of a horny 
stalk, hdlowat the base, and armed with beards, which them- 
selves,, have stIU smaller beards upon them : they are formed by 
86ereting organs which are analogous in their nature to those 
which produce the hairs in mammalia. [The secreting organ 
destined to form a feather is called a eapnde, and often acquires 
consklerable length. According to the observations of M. F. 
Cuvier, it: would appear that theicapsule grows duringthe whole 
period occupied in the develop^ement of the feaih^, and that in 
proportion as its base elongates, its extremity dies and becomes 
dry, the moment it'^has formed the corresponding portion of this 
appendix. Each one of these little apparatuses is composed of 
a cylindrical sheath, lined internally by two coats or tunics, united 
by oblique partitions, and a central bulb. The substance of th^i 
§iaiher is deposited on t^e bulb, and ta form the beards, it is 
Booulded in some way, in the spaces that theltttle partitions, w# 
have just -mentioned, leave between tiiem ; in the portion corres- 
ponding to the stalk, the bulb is in relation with the internal surface 
of the stalky and after having there deposited a spongy substance 
it dries and perishes: but at the part where the stalk or trunk of 
the feather is tubular, the lamina of homy matter which this secrc- 
trng organ deposites, is shaped or moulded around itself, and i^ 
completely enveloped in it ; nevertheless, the bulb, after it has 
discharged its functions, dries, and forms; in perishing, a series of 
membranous cones, lodged one in the other like a nest c^ boxes^ 
whieh fill the interior of the tube^ and are ca&ed the soul of the 
feathery or quili. 

Its. The new feather is at first enclosed in the sheath of it» 
capsule which frequently projects several inches beyond the slcin, 
and is gradually destroyed ; the feather then appears naked, and 
its beards display themselves laterally; the extremity of its 

15. What are the uses of the feathers- r How are thej formed ? 

16. Do hirdt shed their feathers ? 
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tube remains bedded in the skin, bat is generally detached with- 
out difficulty, and at a certain period fidls to give place to a new 
feather. This renewing of the feathers, which is called mtnUting^ 
occurs, in general, every year after the season of .layings and 
sometimes it takoi {dace twice in the 3rear, iif the spring and the 
autumn ; it happens earlier in the old than in the young, and Is 
, a period of indisposition during which the bird usually loses its 
voice. 

17. The form of th^se tegumentary appendages varies much; 
some are destitute of beards and resemble the spines of the por- 
cupine ; others have stiff beards which are armed with smaller 
beards which hook into each other, so as to form a great tissue or 
coat, which the air does not penetrate ; others again have the 
beards and the smaller beards (barbs and barbules) long, flenble, 
and not hooked into each other, which renders them extremely 
soft and light ; and there are some which resemble simple down. 
Their colours are infinitdy varied and often surpa^ the most 
beautiful flowers or the most brilliant gems in beauty and splen* 
dour. Generally, the plumage of the female is not so rich as that 
of the male, and it is rare for the young bird to be clothed in the 
same colours that it will wear all its life ; they often^ change two 
or three years afterwards, and sometimes the adult wears a 
plumage in the springs altogether different from that of winter.] - 

18. The large stiff feathers that grow on the anterior extremi- 
ties of birds, which are called wing feaihertj or pinion feathers, 
expand these organs very considerably without increasing their 
weight, and convert them into powerful oars destined to cleave the 
air, and strike against it with so much force and iirequency, that 
the shock thus produced impels the body of the animal in a con* 
trary direction. The ability of the bird to sustain itself in the 
air, and move with rapidity, is in proportion to the expanse of the 
wings. The feathers which contribute most to the extent of 
the wings, and that are most useful in flight, are those which are 
attached to the hand, and, consequently, most distant from the 
body ; they are always ten in number, and are called primary 
remiges; the feathers of the fore-arm are called ucondary remiges; 
the icapuhry^ which are the least in strength, are attached to the 
humerus ; the bastard feathers are those that grow from the ^umb, 
andtheoover/s,thosefeatherswhich cover the base of the remiges. 

17. Whether does the male or female bird poaaess the moat hrilliant eoloiirar 
Are the coloura of all birda the aame throughout the year 7 

18. What are the primary remigee ? What is their number ? "What are 
the secondary remises? What are the scapulary featheraf What are 
bastard feathers or quills ? 
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[ Every time a bird wishes to strike the air, he first raises the 
buTnerus with the wing stiU folded; next he expands the wing 
extending the fore-arm and hand, and then suddenly depresses it ; 
the air which resists this movement now affords him a point of 
support, upon which he rises : he launches himself forward ]ike 
a projectile, and the moment an impulse is given to his body, he 
folds the wing to diminish as much as possible the new resistance 
which the ambient air opposes to his course. This resistance, 
and the attraction of gravitation, (which tends to cause all bodies 
to fall towards the centre of the earth,) gradually diminish the 
swiftness the bird has acquired by this blow or stroke upon the 
air, and if he made no new movement, he must soon descend, 
but if, before losing the swiftness acquired by the first blow of 
the wing, he gives a second, he will add a new impulse to that 
which he had already, and gain an accelerated movement 
Such is, in fact, the mechanism of flight. 

WhUe the bird is thus suspended in the air, the whole weight 
of his body is supported by his wings, and to enable him to 
preserve his equilibrium in this position, the centre of gravity 
must be placed very nearly beneath the shoulders and as low as. 
possible ; it is for this reason that, while flying, he generally; 
carries his head in advance by stretching out the neck, and that the 
body, instead of being elongated, like that of mammals, is always 
gathered up and oval. In this necessity for lowering, as much as 
possible, this centre of gravity, we also And the reason for a 
peculiarity of structure, which at first sight appears singular; 
the principal elevating muscles of the wings, instead of being 
placed upon the back, as is ordinarily the case in other animals, 
are found upon the chest with the depressors, and they produce 
an effect opposite to the latter, because their tendons pass over 
a sort of pulley before reaching the humerus ; this arrangement 
is injurious to their action, but it has the advantage of accumu- 
lating, at the most depending part of the thorax, all the most 
weighty organs of the body, and, consequently of lowering thus 
fer the centre of gravity. — (/See, First Book of Natural History, 
Page 92.) 

It is evident that the resistance of the air is in proportion to 
the mass of this fluid, struck at one time by the wings, and con- 
sequently, that the greater the surface of the wings, all things be- 
ing equal, the greater will be the swiftness acquired by depressing 
these oars ; hence it follows, that birds with long wings are not 
only able to fly with greater rapidity, than birds with short wings, 
but they are also able to support themselves for a longer time in 
the air, because they are not obliged to repeat the movements of 
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these organs so frequently* and therefore do not become so 
readily Catigned: and, in feet, all birds remarkable for rapid 
and long sustained flight have large wings, while those that have » 
short or moderate wings, compared with the volume of their 
body, fly less swiftly and require rest more frequently. 

To rise vertically, it is necessary that the wings of the bird 
should be entirely' horizontal, but this is not ordinarily the caser 
in general they are inclined from frofnt to rear so as to impart to 
the animal an obliquely ascending movement; sometimes even 
this inclination is such, that, to mount neariy vertically, into the 
atmosphere, the bird is obliged to fly against the wind. The 
length of the remiges influences the feeility with which he can 
rise in a calm air; birds that have the anterior remiges longest, 
and most resisting at their extremity, fly more obliquely, than 
those in which the Wings are truncated at the end.] 

19. The feathers of the tail also assist in flight, but in a dif- 
ferent way ; the bird makes use of them as a rudder to direct 
itr course. The number of the feathers which perform this 
office is ordinarily twelve, and they are called rectrices, and the 
nanie of coverts of the tail, is given to those feathers which 
eover their base. 

[We have seen that, during flight, the centre of gravity of the 
bird should be near the shoulders ; in order that he may preserve 
his balance on his legs, which are placed near the posterior part 
of the trunk, these organs must be flexed considerably forward, 
and the toes must be suMciently long, to be in advance of 
the point where the vertical line should fall that passes through 
the centre of gravity, or the centre of gravity must be carried 
behind, so as to be above the base of support. (Sec First Book of 
Natural History, Page 92.) This explains the utility of the great 
flexion of the thigh and the obliquity of the tarsus on the leg; 
when the foot is large and the neck can be bent so as to carry 
the head behind, the equilibrium is thus established without, the 
body being thrown much out of the horizontal position ; but 
w^en the neck is short and toes of moderate length, the animal Is 
obliged, while standing or walking, to assume an almost vertical 
position. It is for the purpose of more easily preserving their 
equilibrium, that birds genercilly place their heads under their 
wing, while they sleep, perched on one leg. In most of these 
animals this position is rendered singularly commodious by a 
peculiarity in the structure of the knee ; in man and most ani- 
mals, the extremities bend under the weight of the body the 
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19. How do the feathers ot (he Wl M«et in flight 7 What an the 
rectricei f What is their number 7 
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moment their extensor muscles cease to contract, and it 
continued contraction of these organs that renders standing 
fatiguing ; but in the stork and other birds wijth long legs, it is 
otherwise ; the lower extremity of the femur has a hollow or 
excavation which, during the extension of the lunb, receives a 
projection of the tibia, which cannot escape from it without a 
muscular effort ; the leg once in position, it remains ^extended, 
without the animal having any necessity to contract his muscles, 
and without his experiencing any &tigue. 

20. The sense t^ touch in birds is necessarily dull, on account 
of the nature of their integuments. The sense of taste also 
appears to be obtuse in most of these animals : and in fact, their 
tongue is almost alwa3rs hard and horny. In general, the same 
is true in respect to the sense of smell ; sometimes, however, this 
sense appears to be very delicate ; for we observe that birds of 
prey direct themselves by the odour alone to carrion, placed at 
too great a distance for them to perceive it, notwithstanding the 
great perfection of their sight. 

21. Generally this last sense is more developed in birds than in 
all other animals. There is found at the back part of the eye a 
plaited membrane, called pecten or marsupium^ which projects 
from the retina towards the crystalline lens, and seems to be of 
a nervous nature ; it is also remarked that the anterior &ce of 
the ball of the eye is strengthened by a circle of bony pieces, 
lodged in the thickness of the sclerotica, and besides the two 
ordinary eyelids, there is always, at the external angle of the eye, 
a third, named membrana nictitans, (winking membrane,) which 
may be drawn over the front of this organ like a curtain* 

22. Birds have not, like most mammals, an external ear; 
nocturnal birds only, have a large external concha or pavilion, 
out it is not projecting ; and the opening of the ear is generally 
concealed by feathers with fringed beards. 

23. The brain is less developed in birds than in most mam- 
mals, and differs from that of the latter in some important 
particulars^ which we cannot enumerate at this time* 

24. Finally, to conclude with the functions of relation, we 
will add, that in birds the voice is chiefly formed in the inferior 
larynx^ which is situate at the extremity of the trachea, where 
It bifurcates to form the bronchia. (Plate %fig. 2.) In the sing- 
ing Nrds this organ is very complicated in its structure ; we 

20. Why is the sense of touch doll in birds 7 Why is the sense of taste 
usually obtuse ? Is the sense of smell very delicate 7 

21. In what particulars do the eyes of birds differ from tho«e of mammaTs 7 

22. How does the organ of hearing in birds differ from that of mammals 7 

23. How does the brain of birds d^er from that organ in other animals 7 
5U. Where is the organ of voice iltuated in birds 7 
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obsof ve elastic tnemforaneB stretched in its interior and a greA 
ttumber of muscles, designed to move the solid pieoes that com- 
pose it} but in those birds that do not modulate sounds, its 
0tracture is much more simple. ' 

25. The organs destined to perform the various functions df 
nutrition are nearly the same as those in the mammalia. 

126. The apparatus of digestion in the class of birds presents 
the greatest uniformity of structure : the most remarkable inrt 
of it is the existence of three stomachs. Teeth are never found 
in these animals ; their aliments which are taken hold of by the 
beak, are generally swallowed without being divided ; and do 
inot sojourn or pause in the mouth, as is the ease in mammabi; 
they have no veil of the palate (veJumpaiutu) to close this cavity 
behind during mastication. (iSVe, Firgi St/ok of Natural Hi»tory,) 
The form of the beak varies much, and is alwajrs in relation to 
the nature of the food made use of by the bird ; for this reason 
it affcMTds excellent marks or characters for ttie classification df 
these animals. Sometimes the upper mandible is hooked and 
,^tted for tearing flesh, at others the beak is short, straight and 
(Stout, suited to breaking grains ; at other times again it is wide 
and very open, to enable the bird to seize easily in its flight, those 
dnsects upon which it is destined to feed. 

27. The tongue is slightly fleshy, and covered wfth homy 
.papillae which serve to retain the food after it has entered the 
anouth. The os hyoides (hyoid bone) which supports this organ, 
is very much elongated, and terminates in two long delicate 
horns which curve round the posterior and superior part <^ th« 
head, their length depending on the extensibility of tiie tongue^ 
{Plmte Ufig. 3, and Plate 2, Jiff. 3.) 

28. The ^salivary gland* are less numerous than in tlie mam* 
malia ; all are [daced beneath the tongue, and are formed of smal 
round grains, or granules. Generally the saliva is thick and 
viscid. 

29. The igmphagus, ( Plate % fig. 4.) descends along the neck, 
and generally presents, at its inferior part, a considerable dilata* 
lion called the crop or inglumes: this pouch constitutes a first 
•stomach which projects above the clavicles; it is very lai^e in 
granivorous birds and is met with in the Rapaces or birds of prey, 
but is wanting in the Ostrich, and in most piscivorous bhrds, and 
partk^ularly those of the order of Qrallatoride. 

25. Are the oigane of nu'ritioti in birds the same as in mammals? 
36. In what particuUra dees tke apparatus of digestion differ from that of 
mammals ? 
S7. What are the characters of the tongue in birds? 
88. Have birds salivary glands ? What is the oharacter of the ialiva of birds 7 
39. What is tbs crop sf iagluvUw 7 Is « erop fbtrad in all birds ? 



' 30. Below tiie>erop, 'the CBsophagus becomes narrow and enters 
tiie thoiHs. Soon i^ entering the thorax it again dflates to 
form the second stomach, called praventriculusy or bulbus gilandu' 
IcwtM. This cavity is remarkable for the great number of follicles 
whioh are lodged fh the thickness of its parietes, and which secrete 
an add liquid (the gastric jutee) designed to effect digestion. This 
ventricle k much larger, and more numerously supplied with 
glands, in those birds that have no crop, than in those that are 
provided with it Internally, it opens Into a third stomach, the 
gtzzawU which is of a globular form, and varies in structure ac- 
cording to the dilst or food of these animals. In granivorous 
birds its muscular parietes are ve^ thick and strong, and it is 
lined inside by a kind of thick, hard epidermis which resembles 
horn ; in diurnal birds of prey, on the contrary, it is very thin, 
and in some aquatic birds, such as Herons and Pelicans, it fornm 
but a single sack with the second stomach. . 

81. The ifaesiines of birds are not so long, generally, as those 
ef the mammalia ; in most of these animals they are only two 
or three timers the length of the body. The intestinal canal is 
41ivided into two portions, namely, the small and the large intes* 
tkie, and near t^e anua^ it has two appendices, terminating in cul- 
diMBacs, called coecums. 

32. The tmaU iniestvue communicates with the gizzard by the 
opening of the pylcnlis, which is situate very near the cardia, 
and is without valves. The bOe is poured into this intestine by 
two ducts, whic^ alternate with two or three canals, through 
which passes the pancreatic juice. 

E3. The secreting organ of the bile, the liver , is geno^ly more 
vduminous than in mammals, and is divided into two nearly 
equal lobes. The gall-^bladder is ordinarily large, but in some 
Mrds, such as the Parrot, it is entirdy wanting. 

84. Thepanet'eas are also large, and are found in the first 
fold formed by the intestine. 

85. The cceoums vary much in length ; in the granivorous, and 
.ooanivorous birds, they are genersdiy thick and long; they are 

wanting in ^most of the diurnal birds of prey, butin thenocdimpl 
birds of prey, they are, on the contrary, very large. 
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30. What constitutes the second stomach or veotricle in birds 7 'W|hU is 
the fflOMLtd ? Are the grizzards of all birds alike T 

31. What is the hnglh of the intestinal canal in birds ? How is it divided 7 
3S. How does the bile enter the small intestine ? 

33. Is the gall bladder found in all birds 7 

34. Where are the pancreas situated ? 

35. Are the ooBoums genendly of the same size? Are they always present 
in birds? 
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86. The hrgz itUestii^ is very shorti and tennioates by a 
dilatation called cloaca^ which recetves the urine as- well as the 
eggs. 

37. The chyle, derived from the digestion of food, is absorbed 
by the chyliferous vessels, which unite with thelymphatic vessels 
of the extremities to form two thoracic dudtf which mount in 
front of the vertebral column, and empty into the jugular veins, 
near the heart. 

38. The blood of birds does not contain circular globules like 
that of mammals, but oval globules like those contained in the 
blood of reptiles and fishes. These solid partides are more 
abundant in birds than in other vertebrate animate, and the tem« 
perature of this liquid is higher than in the maounalia, which are 
nevertheless, warm blooded animals. 

39. The circulation is carried on in the same manner as In 
the mammalia; it is double and complete, that is, before reach- 
ing the point from which it departed, the blood passes through 
two systems of capUlary vessels, and all the venous blood te 
changed into arterial blood. 

40. The heart has four cavities, namely : one ventricle and 
one auricle placed on the left, and the same on the right side; 
The blood is forced by the left ventricle into the aorta, which dis- 
tributes it to the capillary vessels of all parts of the body. Thig 
liquid then returns to the heart through the veins, and enters the 
right auricle, which forces it into the right ventricle which is 
situate beneath it; this last cavity, by contracting, sends the 
blood to the lungs, through the pulmonary artery; from the 
pulmonary artery the blood passes into the capillary vessete of 
the lungs, where it is changed into arterial l^ood ; then it enters 
the pulmonary veins, and passing through them, reaches the left 
auricle ; finally, the left auricle pours it into the left ventricle, 
whenjoe we have just seen it go forth to be distributed to all the 
organs. 

41. Burds are distinguished fi'om all other vertebrate animals 
by their mode of respiration^ which is aerial, as it is in the mam- 
malia and reptiles ; and it takes place not only in the lungs, but 
also in the substance of all the other organs. In the mammalia 

36. What is the cloaca? 

3lf What hecome* of the chyle formed by the process of digestion? (^ 

38. What IS remarkable aboat the globules in the Uood of birds? ' 

39. What is the character of the circulation in birds ? 

40. What roate is taken by the blood in completing its clrcnit throngh the 
body? 

41. What are the peculiarities of respiration in birds 7 In what respect 
do the longs of birds di£%r from the same organs ta mammals 7 
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sod in reptiles, the bronchiae terminate in little cells, which all end 
M a cul-de«sac, and the air that enters the lungs cannot pass be- 
yond them, whUe in birds, the bronchiae and pulmonary cells 
communicate with the great cavities, and this fluid, in this manner, 
penetrates to all parts of the body, even into the interior of the 
bones and feathers. (Plate 2, fig. I.) These cavities, by means 
^f: -Which the air is distributed to the different parts of the body, 
«re formed of very thin laminae of cellular tissue, and are desig- 
jiated under the name of aerial pouches, 

42. Consequently, the blood corhes in contact with the air in 
passing through the capillary vessels of edl the organs, as well as 
in passing through the capillary vessels of the lungs, and we 
might say that the respiraHon of these animals, as well as their 
circulation, is double. A bird consumes, proportionably, more air 
iiiancmy other animal, and perishes more rapidly when its respi- 
ration is interrupted. 

4.3. Tlie cavity of the thorax, which contains the heart and 
lungs, is not separated from the abdomen by a complete muscular 
{MOtition, 'as in the mammalia ; the diaphragm is rudimentary, 
snd only occupies the sides of the body ; but the lungs are 
ftdbereot to the ribs, so that they are fcnrced to dilate when these 
bones separate firom each other; therefore, the movements of in- 
spiration and expiration are performed nearly in the same manner 
M intbe mamrnalia* 



LESSON II* 
J^5ff,«-*/nc«&it^ioft. — Nesis%^^Migrdtifm, — fjlassification* 

Habits of Birds* 

1. Birds, like reptiles, fishes, and most of the invertebrate 
animals, (that is, without vertebrae,) are oviparous, that is, they 
lay eggs from which their young are hatched. 

2. The Effg is first formed in an organ, named ovary, and 
descends (Plat^ ^'^9* ^) ^^^ '^U through a long tube called 
ovtdvc^; it consists at first of a membranous sack filled with 
yellow matter, and is not surrounded with the white till it reaches 
the oviduct, where it receives a more solid envelope which be- 
comes encrusted with a calcareous matter that constitutes the 



42. What are the coDsequenceB of the {Mcvliaritj uf the reapiretory ap- 
paratas 7 

43. What b the character of the diaphragfin in bifda ? 

1* W%y Bn Mrda ■said to be ortparoof f , ^ 

S. How are eg^^s formed 7 
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she]]. Upon the membrane of the yolk, or yellow matter, wm 
perceive a whitish point, which, in the course of its developement, 
becomes the yomig animal, for the nourishment or protection of 
which, all the other parts of the egg are. destined. 

3. In order that the young bird may be developed in the in- 
terior of the egg, it must be maintained at a certain degree of 
heat ; in very warm countries, the heat of the sun is sometimes 
sufficient to bring about this phenomenon, and there, certain birds 
abandon their eggs ; but in most cases it is altogether different* 
and both parents or the mother alone, maintain the necessary 
heat by sitting on them. 

4. The duration of incubatwn^ (or the time required by the 
young bird to become developed in the interior of the egg) varies 
in different species, but it is the same in all birds of the same 
species ; it is from forty to forty-five days, for Swans, twenty-five 
days for Ducks, twenty-one days for Hens, from twelve to 
fifteen days for domesticated Canary birds, and only twelve 
days for the Humming-bird. 

5. Almost all birds ccmstruct a nesf, to receive their e^s and 
to serve as a dwelling for their young, which, during the early 
period of life, are unprovided with feathers, extremely delicate, and 
incapable of moving, and of feeding themselves. Generally there 
is displayed in these structures an art, an adroitness, and an 
elegance which excite our admiration ; and one thing not less 
surprising is the regularity with wluch all the successive genera- 
tions perform the same tasks, and build nests exactly alike, even 
under circumstances which prevent these animals from seeing 
and taking lessons from their parents ; a wonderful instinct guides 
them, and induces them to take many precautions, all the utility 
of which they cannot anticipate, or appreciate before hand. 

6. The form, arrangement, and placing of the nest, vary for 
almost every species of bird. That which is constructed "by the 
largest birds of prey rests upon a flat surface afforded by some 
part of a rock, or on the platform of some tali tower ; its extent 
is very considerable, and every year contributes to its increase, 
for it is rare for these birds to abandon their first monument of 
maternal tenderness; those that leave it, return periodically to 
lay their eggs. This nest is frequently composed of such stout 

3. What circuDifitance is necessary to the developement of the egg ? 

4. Is the same period of time required bj all birds fbr incabation ? 

5. What means are provided fbr the reception of the eggs, and ofthe young 
birds which escape from, them ? 

6. Are the nests of all birds alike in their struotare 1 What ia the itrae* 
ture of the nests of birds of prey 7 
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pieces of wood,' that one would scarcely believe they could be 
carried by a bird, if he were not aware of the extraordinary 
strength of their muscles ; they are so arranged as not to yield 
readily to the force of the wind, and they suf^rt boughs which 
are bound to each other by the remains of food and of excre- 
ment, forming a ^solid habitation bearing the name of eyry* 
Those species that, in the construction of their nests, only 
employ rushes and reeds, accumulate them in such quantities, and 
fix them so firmly to the platform that rains or storms seldom 
cause their destruction. 

7. Most birds build their nests in the bifurcation of the branches 
of trees ; in this case, bits of straw and small pieces of wood, 
carried in the beak, tied and interiaced by means of this organ, 
and the aid of the foot, constitute the external frame, which sup- 
ports the moss and down that form the bed. Some species have 
the habit of suspending their nest, which is wrought In a still 
more artist4ike manner, to the extremity of a flexible twig, so 
that, in obedience to eveiy impulse of the winds, this cradle 
and the isitting bird that inhabits it, experience an almost con* 
tinned rocking. 

8. Certain nests present, in their structure, a perfect masonry 
made of little sticks, gravel, or small leaves irinpregnated with 
mortar, formed of kaxih softened with the salivary humor of the 
bird, or simply mixed with it» How much toil and how frequent 
must be the goings and comings for the completion of this 
work! And, when we remember that the bird bas, for the 
execution of its task, but a single instrument, which also serves 
for the transportation of the materials, we cannot withhold the 
admiration which is so justly merited. The form of these mortar- 
built nests, is ordinarily either spherical, conical, or elliptical ; they 
are established in the angles of windows, of chimnies, of wallsi 
and often on the tables of sheltered rocks. They are either 
isolated or placed one against the other ; the entrance is m^de 
either on the top, or in one side, and sometimes in the lower part 
Frequently we find in these structures several compartments ; 
sometimes a sort of vestibule is separated from the true nest, by a 
partition, and it is into this apartment that the male retires, after 
he has carried the necessary food to his sitting female companion. 

7. What it the Bitiiation usually selected by the majoiity of birds for build- 
ing their nests 7 

8. What instruments are used by birds in the construction of their nests 7 
What is the form of those nests that are put toother, like masoa work, with 
a species of mortar ? Do- nests ever contain more than one apartment 7 
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9. There are also birds that build their nests \xpoa the grouody 
and in ord^ to guard against tlieir being submerged by- heavy 
rains, elevate them on hUlocka of earth : these nests are ccxa- 
Strueted with less care : we here find only an abundance of down, 
sustained by flexible twigs, suitably interlaced; finally, some 
birds are content to f^m an excavation in the earth or sand, in 
which they deposite their egga, which for the most part they 
assiduously sit upon, but which they sometimes abandon during 
the day to the heat of the sun ; nevertheless, in this latter case, 
their solicitude induces them to cover their eggs with a light 
layer of sand or other matter, either to hide them from animals 
that seek them for food, or to protect them from the too great 
intensity of the sun's rays. 

10. The constancy of birds in sitting on their eggs is admira- 
ble : sometimes both parents divide this care between them ; at 
other times the male only watches the nest and brmgs food to 
the female, while she remains sitting on the eggs; and in other 
species again, the female alone is charged with the incubation. 
Generally, the mother only leaves her nest for a few moments 
when pressed by hunger, and then seemingly with regret ; and, 
in most cases, aiter her young have appeared, she bestows upon 
them, and for a long time after their birth, the most tender eare 
and attention. She covers them with her wings to protect them 
from the cold, brings them choice food, which she often half 
digests, and then disgorges into their throat, to render it better 
suited to their tender stomach ; she guides thdr first: steps, 
teaches them to use their wings, and when threatened by danger, 
displays as much courage as devotion in their protection. 

11. In this particular, it is very interesting to study the habits 
of birds ; but this is not the most remarkable point in their his- 
tory. The most singular phenomenon in the lives of birds, is 
unquestionably the habit, which certain species have, of making, 
at appointed [periods of the year, long journeys, and changing 
their climate according to the seasons. 

12. Birds that feed on insects, early leave temperate climates 
to go towards the south, where they find in the winter a more 
abundant supply of food ; other birds change their country to 
seek a place more propitious for their young, and go sometimes 

j . 9. Do birds always build their nests in elevated' situations ? 

10. Does the male bird ever assist in the process of incubation 7 In what 
way 7 Are the joun^ birds able to feed themselves when they first escape 
from the shell f 

1 1. Wiiat is tiie most remarkable cbciunstaBee in tiie feneral history of 
birds 7 

12. What are the reasons which induce many birds to migrate 7 
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to the north and sometimes to the south to lay their eggs ; in 
others again this migration is not determined by any appreciable 
cause. 

13. Some migratory birds perform their journeys through the 
air alone or only accompanied by their females ; but the number is 
small comparatively to those that travel in com[)any. We admire 
in the latter the instinct which indfices them to as^mble at a cer- 
tain place, ten or twelve days previous to the time of departure, 
which is ordinarily an indication of a change of weather j for it 
is remarked that birds feel the influences sufficiently early to derive 
prognostics of the change of temperature from their deportment 
and certain habits. During the whole journey, the most perfect 
order prevails throughout the whole troop; to be convinced of 
this fact we ha^e only to observe' the flight of some large species, 
such as geese. The conducting of the troop is confided to a 
chief placed at the head of two files, more or less separated from 
each other, which meet at a point ; the chief is the summit or 
point of this moving angle, and opposes the first resistance of the 
air, clears the way, and the whole band follows tiim, observing 
the most perfect order. As the erfpfts of the chief are very 
violent, and as he cannot support them during the whole voyage, 
he is perceived, when overcome by fatigue, to yield his post to 
his next neighbour, and fall into the ranks at the extremity of 
one or other of the files. The period of these great migrations 
^ is fixed by nature for eaoh species of migratory birds, and it is 
remarked, they follow the same route every year: hence, in 
certain districts, the fowlers or bird-catchers, count upon their 
passage as upon a revenue of rent that falls due every quarter, 
and calculate in advance the periocl, and the chances. Armed 
with their nets and all the apparatus of the chase, they station 
themselves in the gorges and valleys over which the flocks pass, 
and reach their several points a few. minutes before their arrival. 
These bands or flocks are sometimes so numerous, and the in-' 
dividpals composing them are so close together that they might 
be readily mistaken for dense clouds. 

14. Certain birds always lead an erratic life, and seem to have 
no country : these are the ihost powerful on the wing ; many 
seem not to be impeded by the strongest wind, and appear to 
delight in the midst of storms. They form* a striking contrast 
with a small number of species, less favoured by nature, which, 



-13. How are theie migrations formed ? At what period do these migra 
tions take place 7 Are these periods very certain ? 

14. Do all birds belong to lome one or other coantry ? Are all birds active 
inflight? . 
8 
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deprivecl of the organs oC flight, mid poisesiing a alow and 
embarraased gait, are condemned never to leave the rock on 
which they were born. Theae birda exercise thdr patience in 
awaiting for prey that is brought to them by the rolling in of the 
wavea ; and it is only when it eacapes them, and they become 
hard presaed, tha,t they venture into shallow depths in pursuit of it. 

15. Birds alao differ very much from each other in their diet 
or food ; some aeek living prey on)y« and feed exdusively on 
the produce of their huntipg or fishing; sometimes they catch 
other birds of prey and force them to disgorge the food which 
they were about to eat There are others which, with appetites 
not less cameous, but wanting in the strong arms and courage of 
the first, only prey upon dead bodies. Others live exclusively 
on worms or insectSi and others again, eat nothing but grains. 

0/ the Classificatum of Birds, 

16. Birds drfier much less firom each other than the different 
mammals; except some modification in the plumage, in the 
general form of the body, in the disposition of the beak, and in 
ttie conformation of the feet, they resemble each other very much ; 
hence, it is very difficult to subdivide the class which they form. 

17. The number of species of birds known by naturalists is 
about five thousand. Their classification, like that of marpmal^ 
is founded chiefly upon the modifications that are remarked in 
the organs of mastication and prehension, or of locomotion, thai 
Is, the beak and feet. 

18. According to these characters they are divided into six 
OaoBRs, namely ; Rapaces, or Birds of Prey ; Passerine, or 
Migratory Birds; Scansoria, or Climbhig Birds; Gallinace®.; 
Orallatoriae, or Waders; and Palmipedes, or Swimming Birds. 

19. The principal characters by which these groups are diSf 
tinguished from each other may be seen in the following table. 

■ III! ■■■■■■ » ■ 

15. Upon what f abttancM do birds feed 7 

16. Whftt renders it difficult to sub-di?ide the class of 1>irds into 
genera, SlcX 

17. Upon what is the clataification of birds founded? 

18. Into how many orders is tlie class of birds divided 7 What are tlis 
names of these orders 7 

19. {Answered by the ia^le*) What orders compose the division of ter- 
reflrial birds 7 What are the disuni^isfaingi' characters of the Aecipitres or 
Rapaces 7 What are the distinguishingr marlcs of the Passerins 7 By what 
means are the Scansorin distinguished from the Passerine 7 What are the 
distinguishinii^ characters of tiM GaUinaoess T What orders compose the 
<llvision of Aquatip birds? How are the Graltatorin distinguished 7 How 
are the Palmipedes recognised 7 
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LESSON III. 

Okdcii of Rapaces, (or Accipitre:) — Zotdogieal Charaeiers.^^ 
HahiU. — Diviiion into two FomUiet, 

Familt op DtYfRNJE. — Zoologtcal Characters and Habiti of Fii/- 
tureu, ( Yellow Fic&iire, King of the Vultures, Condor^ Pere* 
nopterus of Egypt. ) — Griffins. — Tribe of Falcons — Ditfisiom 
into two groupeSf noble and ignoble, — Falconry, {Common 
Falcon) — Eagle*. — Fisher- Eagles. — Sparrow' Hawks* — Kites 
'^Buzzards. — Marriers. — Characters and Habits, 

Family of Nocturnj:. — Characters and Habits. — {OwL — Strix^ 
—-One.) 



OBBBB OP BAPACSS, OR A00IPITBB8. 

{Birds of Prey.) 

1. Birds of Prey are recognised by their beak^ being hooked 
and terminated by a point which is sharp and bent downwards^ 
and by their feet being very strong and armed with powerful^ 
hooked nails. ( Plate ^yfg- If to 8.) 

2. They are generally remarkable for their strength; the 
muscles of their Uiighs and legs are very voluminous and give 
great power to their talons ; their tarsi are rarely elongated : all 
of them have four toes, the first of which, or thumb, is directed 
backwards ; the nails of this toe, and of the internal toe are the 
strongest, and there is often a very small palmate membrane 
betwixt the bases of the external toes. Their wings are large, 
and the sternum, which affords place for the attachment of the 
principal muscles of .flight, is generally very much developed and 
without lateral notches. 

3. It is also to be remarked that their nares are pierced 
through a membrane, called Cera, that covers the whole base of 
the beak. 

4. A]] the Rapaces live exclusively on flesh ; they pursue 
other birds and even small quadrupeds and reptiles: they are 
also very powerful in flight. 

1 . How are the birds of prey eharacteriFed 7 

2. What are the characters of the legs of birds of prey 7 What is the 
number of their toes 7 What is their direction 7 What is the character of 
the Bternum 7 

3. What is meant by the cera 7 

4. On what do the Rapacea feed 7 
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5, Like the PasserinaB aad Scansorias, birds of prey are bom 
generally naked, with the eyes closed, and cannot live without 
the assistance of their parents, who, during their tender age, 
simply all their wants. 

6. t^ese birds form two &niilies: th^ Diurncs^ and the 
NocturiuB, which may be distinguished by means of the follow- 
ing characters : 

(Eye9 dire<^ted from the side ; the head and n«ck 
well proportioned; the external ioe directed (br- 
ward, ftnd almost always Uniidd to the middto toe 
by a MkaB- membrane. 



r 



h 



IFACES. 



r Eyes directed forward; head Tory lam and 
I\a**^ fu^ineck very short; external toe may be directed 
I, either forwards er backwards. 

FAMILY OF DAY BIRDS OF PREY, OR DIURN^ 

7. The .Diumae have their eyes directed sidewise ; the head 
and neck are well proportioned ; {Plate 3, %. 1. 4rc.) the /lares 
are pierced through a naked membrane, called cero, which covers 
the base of the beak ; they have three toes in front and one' bo- 
hind without feathers, and the two external ones are almoit 
always united at their base by a short membrane ; flight power- 
ful ; the quills strong ; the plumage close ; the sternum large and 
completely ossified, and the fourchette semi-circular, and widely 
separated; finally, the stomach is almost entirely membranous, 
and the intestines of small extent. 

» 8. The &mily of Diurnas is divided into three principal tribes, 
easily recognised by the following characters : 

(Tribes.) 
A more or lose eonstder- ) 
able part of tho head and > Ywrmik. 
neck destitute of feathers* 5 . 



DiuaNAL 
Rapacis, ' 
haviaj^ 



' Eyes even with the 
bead, and talons pro- « 
portianally feeble. 



Head covered with fta- ) /a«.«j,^ 
there. JGmmJtMi. 

ISyes surmounted by a projecting eyebrow which ) 
makes them appear sunk in the head ; talons very > Falooio. 
strongf. \ 

5. What is the condition of birds of prey at the time of birth ? 

6. Into what families is the order of Rapaces divided f How are the 
DiurniB cbaraoterised 7 In what respects do the Nocturme dHler fVom the 
DinrniB? 

7. How are the Diurns distinguished ? On finding a membranous 
etoniBch and intestines of small extent in a bird, upon what would you infer 
that it habitually fid? 

8. Into what tribes is the family of Dturn» divided f What ere the 
ehaiactera of Vultures 7 How do Griffins differ from Vultures f What are 
the characters of Falcons? 

3* 
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Tnbe of Vultureg. 

9. The Vultures, — FuZ/iir,— are recognised by the nakedness 
of a portion of the head or even of the neck, and by the form of 
their beak which is elongated and eurved only at the end. 
{Plate3,fig.4,oHd6.) 

10. These birds have a disagreeable aspect, a tainted odour, 
and theiN habits excite disgust ; they are cowardly, and feed on 
the most putrid carrion rather than on Kving prey. The power 
of their talons doea not correspond to their size, and they make 
use of their beak rather than of their claws. They are extremely 
voracious : but after they have been complely satiated, it seems, 
they can wait several weeks for an opportunity of feeding again. 
After they have eaten, their crop forms a large projection above 
the fourchette ; they become dull and stupid, and a sanguineous, 
fcBtid humor flows from the nose. The sense of smell in these 
animals is very fine, and enables them to perceive at incredible 
distances, the remains of dead bodies, which they seek for food. 

11. In Peru, Egypt, and some countries»of the Eafst, they are 
very useful to man, for they serve to cleanse the streets of animal 
remains that it is customary to throw there, and they may be 
seen promenading many towns, in small bands, and watching even 
in the houses for recent or putrid dead bodies. 

12. Vultures live, generally, ih pairs; they prefer building 
their liests oq inaccessible rocks, and construct them of pieces 
of wood, joined together by a sort of mortar : the young are 
covered with down when born, and are fed on half digested fi)od, 
which is disgorged by their parents before them. 

13. Their wings are so long, that when they walk, they keep 
them half extended, and they often experience difficulty in taking 
to flight after alighting on the ground ; their ascent is slow but 
well sustained, and is always effected obliquely and by constantly 
turning about. 

H. The tribe of Vultures is divided into four genera, namely: the 
Vultures properly so called, the Sarcoramphus, the Cathartes, and 
the Percnopterus, whichi are distinguished in the following manner: 

P. How are. Vultures recognised 7 

10. What is the general chiiracter of Vukores 7 

11. Tn what way do Vultures jnake themselves useful to man 7 

r2. What is the condition of Vultures when first born 7 Upon what do 
tliey feed 7 
: ]3. Do Vultures rise into the air readily from the ground 7 

14. How is the tribe of Vultures divided 7 How is the Sarcoramphus 
dfistinguished from the Vulture properly so called ? In what respect does 
ihe Cathartes differ &om those ^wo genetn,? How does the Percnopcerot 
differ from the Cathartes?' 
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(Gknera.) 

r Without ) VuLTaRB 

TransrerflQ; caruncles, ^tkopxrlt so called. 
Rud the head i 



Divested of 
feathers, as 

well as the 
tbe1iead;the *. 

nar^. JL Lon||ritudinal^ - ....-.- Cathartxs. 



^ Almost entirely feathered, ........ Peronupterits. 

15. VuLTURBS PROPERLY SO CALLED, are distinguished by their 
Baked head and neck, by the ruff or collar of feathers that sur- 
rounds the base of the neck, by their stout, strong beak, and by 
the disposition of their narea {Pldte 3, fiff. 6.) They have no 
fleshy excrescences on the head, and they belong exclusively to 
the old continent. 

16. The most widely diffused species, is the Yellow or Fuhoui 
Vultuiiej — Vultur fulous^ — which equals, and even surpasses 
the Swan in size ; it is found on all the mountains of the eastern 
continent 

17. The Sargoramphus differs from the Vulture properly so 
called in^the fleshy caruncles which grow above the base of the 
beak ; it inhabits the western continent. [The genus consists 6£ 
two species.] 

18. The King of the Vultures, — VuUur papoy — ^is a species 
of Sarcoramphus of the size of the goose, which inhabits the 
warm parts of South America ; it derives its name from the fear 
with which it inspires another species of Vulture of the same 
country, (the Percnopterus Urubu) which abandons its prey and 
always gives place to him. 

19. To this group also belongs the Condor, or great Vulture 
of the ^ndesj — Vultur gryphtis, — so famous, through exagge- 
rated accounts, for its size and strength. It is not much more 
than four feet long, but its spread wings often measure more than 
ten feet ; it flies higher in the air than any other bird ; it inhabits 
the most elevated of the Cordilleras of the Andes, and never 
descends to the plain except when pressed by hunger. [Condors 
are frequently seen, on the shores of Chile and Peru, feeding on 
the carcasses of whales that have been accidentally thrown upon 
the beach, or left by whalemen.] 

15. What are ihe gf'neric characters of Vultures properly so called 7 

16. What species of Vulture is most common ? Where is it found 7 

17. Where is the Sarcuramphua found ? 

18. From what circumtnt^nce does the King of the Vultures derive its name ? 

19. What is the size of the Condor 7 Where is it met with 7 What are 
its Habits 7 For whdt is it most remarkable 7 
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" Juat before tarning off from the beachy we came to the recent 
carcass of a mule, upon which seven large Condors and a crowd 
of buzzards were feasting. They allowed os to approach so 
near that, had we been provided with arms, we might have shot 
them as they arose slowly on the wing. These birds frequent^ 
destroy small animals. They sometimes form a circle around a 
I sheep, of a goat; and, spreading out their wings approach till they 
^strike their prey, and then faUing upon it, devour the body, even 
to the boiies. ' In the country they are caught in the following 
manner. A pen is formed oC high palisadoes driven into the 
ground, and a fresh carcass placed in the centre. It is left alone. 
In a short time, the Condors, who scent their food for many miles, 
descend iitto it, and while feasting, the peones, (labouring men in 
Chile are so called) armed with dubs, and the body and limbs 
well protected with hide, enter the enclosure and commence the 
work of destruction. These birds cannot rise without running 
thirty or forty yards, which the limits of the pen wiH net allow, 
and they are clubbed to death, not however, without making 
resistance, and occasionally indicting very severe wounds on 
their pursuers." — Three Yean in the PAcifie. 

520. The Cathartss, which have no caruncles on the head^ 
and whose nares are longitudinal and oval, are also found In 
America ; there is one species (Ca^Aar/ej Vulturinus, also called 
Vuitur Californianug^) which approaches to the Condor in adze, 
and has wings, even longer, in proportion. The tarsi are par« 
tialiy covered by the feathers of the legs. It Inhabits California. 

[Tiie 7\irkey Buzzard, or GaUinaza, — Vuliur avra,-^ 
Catharteg aura, — is of a bluish black colour^ and as lai^ as 
a cock. It is common in warm parts of the itnited States, and 
is occasionally seen as far north as New Jersey.^ It feeds upon 
carrion and filth, but never attacks living animals, except when 
helpless and unable to defend themselves. This bird is very 
common in Peruvian towns, where It acts the part of scavenger, 
and is for this reason protected by law.] 

21. The Percnopteri, {Plate B./ig. 4.) which are distinguished 
from all the preceding by their feathered neck and long, slender 
beak, are of moderate size, and do not possess nearly so much 
strength as the other Vultures; but they attack with greater 
avidity carrion and all sorts of filth which attract them from a 
distance ; and they do not disdain excrement itself. 

22. The Percnaptemt of Egypt, {Pharaoh's Rird,y-VuUur 
percnoptertts, or VuUur leucocephalusy or Vuitur fuscuty — ^is of 

20. What are the Cathartee? Where are they found ? 

Si. How are the Percnopteri distiAguiBhed 7 What are their haUti ? 

9d. What it Phara6h*8 bird 7 Where ii it ftund 7 What are iti habita 7 
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the size of a crow : it is very common in the warm countries of 
the eastern continent, and fblfows the caravans through the 
desert to devour all that die. The ancient Egyptians respected 
it on account of the services it rendered the country by removing 
dead bodies : it is often seen represented on their mongments. 
Even at the present day no injury is offered to it, and there are 
even devout mussulmans who bequeath wherewith to support a 
certain number. 

23. In America there is another species of Percnopterus, the 
Vrubut — Fif/fiirJo^(»,— which performs the same services there. 

Tribe of Griffins. 

24. These birds, — Gypaeio8,^(Plate 3, fig, 3.) have the head 
and neclc almost entirely covered with feathers; the bealc is 
strong, straight, hooked at the end, and inflated on the curve : 
the nostrOs are covered by stiff bristles ; there is a pencil of 
bristles under the beak; the*tarsi are short and feathered to the 
toes. 

25. Ill their conformation and habits, they very closely resem- 
ble the Vultures. Their talons are; proportionally weak, and their 
wings are long and partly separate when in*repose. When the 
crop is full it projects at the lower part of the neck. 

26. The Lamb Vultuter^Vvltur barbarus. — Falco barbatus^ 
—(The Laemmer-geyer) — which the Greeks named Phene, and 
the Latins called Ossijraga^ is the largest of the birds of prey of 
the eastern continent, the high mountain chains of which it in- 
habits : it is almost as large as the Condor, and attacks lambs, 
goats, chamois, and, it is said, even sleeping men. Generally it 
endeavours to force animals to throw themselves from precipitous 
rocks, and devours them after they have t)een killed by the faXi. 
His mantle is black with a white line in the middle of each feather, 
and all beneath the body as well as the neck is of a clear^ 
brilliant, yellow colour. 

Tribe of Falcons. 

27 . The Diurnal Rapaces Composing this tribe have the head 
and neck covered with feathers, like the preceding, but are dis« 
thiguished from them by their projecting eye- brows which make 

23. What is the Urubu ? 

24. ttow are the Griffins diatioflruUhed 7 

25. In what particulara do Griffina resemble Valtores ? 

26. What is the Lamb Vultore 7 Where is it found 7 What are iU habita f 
37. How is the tribe of Falcona diatinguished from other uihei of Diurnal 

Rapaeea? 
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the eyes appear as if they were sunk into the head, and give to 
the physiognomy of these animals an aspect altogether different 
from that of the Vultures and Griffins. {Plate 3, fig 1, 7, and 8.) 

28. These birds have a lofty, rapid, and sustained flight; their 
sense of sight, which is more extended and clearer than in any 
other animal) enables them to perceive the smallest prey, whea 
they themselves are so high as to be out of the reach of our vision. 

29. Most of them feed wUlingly on flesh while it is yet palpi^ 
fating; but when pressed by hunger, they do not refuse dead 
bodies, as it has been generally bdieved, and Instead of eating 
their prey on the spot as the vultures do, they bear it ofi* to their 
eyry ; the largest species attack mammals and birds, others live 
on fishes, some feed on reptiles, and others are exclusively in- 
sectivorous. The female is generally a third larger than the 
male, and for this reason, is often designated under the name oif 
ianeL Moulting Xskes {dace but once a year, and age induces 
such great change in the pltimage of these birds, that naturalists 
have frequently mistaken varieties depending on this cause alone^ 
for distinct species ; the young are geoerally variegated with 
spoia and longitudinal stripes, while the old ones are more 
uniform m colour, and are rather striped transversely; they are 
not clothed in their last or permanent livery until their third*, 
fourth, or even sixth year, and then the colours of their jriumage 
differ according to the sex. 

30. They all seise their, prey with their talons; some, (suoh 
as the Falcon, the Kite, d«.) precipitate themselves perpendicu- 
larly upon the animals they wish to. possess ; others, (the Buz^ 
zard and Goshawks, for example) approach obliquely and attack 
sidewise only. They are, generally, silent and very difficult to 
tame, although some of them can be trained to hunt on the wing-. 

31. This tribe, which embraces a great number of species, is 
divided into two principal sections, namely : Nobie birds of Prey, 
and Ignoble birds of Prey, so named, because the former are 
employed in falconry, and the latter are not ; and each one of 
these sections is sub-divided in its turn, as may be seen in the 
following table : 

28. How doei the vision of Falcons compare with that of other animals t 
29* Upon what do the Falcons feed t 

30. How do they lay hold of their prey ? Are Faleons noisy birds 7 Are 
they easily tamed ? 

31. How is the tribe of Falcons dirided? What genera form the Noble 
Birds of Prey 7 What is the chief distingpoishin^ feature of the Noble birds 
of Prey ? What genera belong to the Ignoble birds ^f Prey 7 
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32. In the Division of Noble Birds or Pret, the second 
quill of the wing is the longest, and only exceeds the fil-st one a 
very little, which makes their wings pointed, and influences their 
manner of flight very much ; when the air is calm, their flight is 
always very oblique, and to rise .perpendicularly they have to 
fly against the wind. 

33. Falcon? properly so called— -Fct/co, — are recognised 
by the tooth or notching with which the upper mandible is armed 
on each side, near its point, and by tlieir wings being almost 
always as long or longer than their tail. In proportion to their 
size they are the most courageous of all birds of prey ; a quality 
which corresponds with the power of their arms and the strength 
of their wings. They are also the most docile of the hunting 
birds, and the most in)portant in the art of falconry, as they are 
taught to pursue the game, and return when they are called. 

34. The principal species of this genus are; the Comman 
Fakont — Faico communis^ — which is of the size of a hen, and 

.inhabits all the northern part of the globe ; the Hohbyr^Faleo 
mbinUeoj — ^the Merlin, — Falco isscalotii and the Falco Htho* 
falco, — which inhabit Europe, and when young resemble the 
common Falcon ; the Kestrels, have shorter toes and their flight 
is not 80 rapid. The duration of the life of the Falcon is very 
great ; it is stated that in the year 1793, a person caught, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a falcon wearing k collar of gold, upon 
which was engraved, this bird, in 1610, belonged to James I, 
King of-- England. It was consequently, upwards of one hun- 
dred and eighty years old, and still preserved its vigour. The 
flight of the falcon is very rapid ; it commonly feeds on large 
birds, such as pheasants, pigeons, ducks, geese, &c., and to 
possess them, it rises above its prey, and pounces perpendicu- 
larly upon it. This quality and the facility with which the com- 
mon falcon may be trained, caused it to t>e much esteemed when 
the great and wealthy were pleased to pursue game with birds, as 
they do now with dogs ; this bird has given its name to the art of 
hunting with birds of prey. The manner of training these ani- 
mals was by shutting them up from the light, exhausting their 
strength by fatigue, and fasting, and then presenting bait, and 
accustoming them by degrees to pursue this or that kind of 
game. 

33. Which ii the longest quill ia noble birda of Prey t . 

33. What IS the distinguishing mark of Falcons properly so called 7 
What is their general character 7 

34. What are the principal species of Falcon ? What is &lconry 7 
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35. The Gerfalcons, — Bieroialco^ — have the tail much longer 
than the wings, which are also large. Only one species is known. 

36. The GerfaJcotit or Iceland Falcon^ — F'ulco candicans, and 
Falca UlandicuSf — is most esteemed of all birds in falconry. It 
is a fourth larger than the Falcon, and chiefly inhabits the 
northern parts of Europe. 

'. 37. In the Division of Ionoblb Birds of Pret, the beak has 
no lateral tooth hear its point, but a simple scallop or festoon, 
and the fourth quill of the wing is almost always the longest, 
while the first is very short ; in consequence of this the wings 
are truncate at the extremity, and their jQight is more feeble. 
.They have been caUed ignoble because they could never be 
employed in falconry. 

38 This section is very numerous, and is divided, as we have 
already seen, into many genera, which are subdivided again into 
sub-genera, many of which are sufficiently important to be 
noticed in this place. 

39. The genus of Fagleb, — .^^vt/a,^ comprises the strongest 
and most courageous birds of prey of the great tribe of Falcons, 
and is distinguished by the form of the beak ; it is sub-divided 
into Eagles properly so called, Fisher-Eagles, Ospreys, Harpies, &c. 
. 40. Eagles pkoperly so called, — AqttUa^ — have the tarsi 
feathered to the roots of the toes, and the wings as long as the 
tail. {Plate B^fig 1.) [Their vision is wonderfully extensive, 
and they are enabled to fix their eyes upon the sun, by the aid 
of the membrana nictitansy which lessens the intensity of the 
light] 

41. These birds are remarkable for the nobleness of their 
bearing, and for their bold and daring attitude. They are cele- 
brated for their courage, and as their habits are always in corres- 
pondence with tlieir organization, nature has endowed them 
with great strength and powerful arms. They are fond oi 
carnage, and in general they prefer attacking animals of con- 
siderable size : it is only when they are pressed by hunger that 
they pursue small birds, and they never eat carrion, even when 
in a state of absolute want They generally live in pairs, but 

35. How ore the Gerfalcons distinguished? 

36. How many species of Gerfalcons are known ? 

37. How are the ignoble birds of prey di.^^tinguished 1 Why are they 
called ignoble? 

38. Are the divisions of this itection mimerous? 

39. How is the genus of Eagles distinguishod ? What are the sab* 
genera 7 

40. How are Eagles properly so called distinguished 7 

41. What are the habits of Eagles ? Do they eat carrion 7 

4 
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do not permit, other birds of prey to reside in the vicinity of their 
abode ; tbey do not even permit their young to share the domain 
wherein they are established, and drive them off as soon as they 
are able to provide for themselves. The male and female are 
generally seen at a short distance fi^m each other, and they seem 
to have a sort of understanding with each oth'er in hunting ; it is 
asserted, that one of the two beats the bushes while the other 
awaits on some rock or neighbouring tree, to seize the startled 
game In its flight. While the female is detained in the eyry by 
the incubation of her eggs, or by the cares required by her young 
the male hunts alone, and, as it is the season when game begins 
to abound, he easily provides for his own subsistance as well as 
for that of his companion. These animals can endure very 
long festing, especially when captivity or maternal cares force 
them to repose. A common eagle taken in a snare, has been 
known to pass five weeks without taking any aliment, and not ap- 
pear enfeebled, except during the last eight days. The capacity 
of their crop is very considerable, and this pouch may serve as a 
reservoir of food sufficient for several days. 

42. Eagles properly so called, are found in all parts of the 
eastern continent, and some species belong to New Holland. In 
general, they inhabit the main land, and do not establish them- 
selves either on narrow peninsulas or on islands, unless they are 
of great extent. They live on mountains and ordinarily con* 
struct their nests or eyiieft on the highest and most precipitous 
rocks, or on the platform of some deserted tower. These nests 
are of considerable extent, and rest most frequently on some flat 
suriace found amongst the rocks ; they are built of pieces of 
wood, which are often five or six feet in length ; their interior is 
lined with moss and dry leaves ; and their height increases 
every year by the accumulation of the bones of animals which 
these birds bring to their nests. In short, eagles never change 
their eyry ; th^ one they build for their first laying of eggs serves 
them for the remainder of their lives. 

43. In the genus of Eagles, as well as in all other birds of 
prey, the female is much larger than the male, and seems to 
be also the most courageous. She lays but two or three eggs 
every year, and frequently rears only a single eagle at a time. 
The duration of incubation, (at least for the imperial eagle,) is 
thirty days. 

.43. Wliere are Eagles found 7 What situations do they select for their 
Bests? 

43. How does the female differ from the ma!e Eagles 7 How many eggs 
does she lay in a year 7 
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44. The C&mmon Eagh, — fakofulmutr^Falvo mebiHaeioit — 
falco niper, (Plate 3, fig* 1.) which is also oalled, yellow eagle, 
or black eagle, and which has been distinguished- by the name of 
Boyal Kagle, from which it differs only in age, inhabits all the 
great forests of £urope,-and is more particularly met with in the 
mountains of Sweden, Scotland, and the Tyrol ; it feeds upon 
lambs and fawns, which it carries off with surprising force, and 
rarely attacks large birds. Its eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
spotted red. 

45. The imperial Eaijle^^Falco imperialism — Aquila heliaca, 
f— has a shorter body, and longer wings than the common eagle ; 
H inhabits the high, wooded mountains of the south and east of 
Europe, and is quite common in 6gy pt. It pursues deers, roe* 
bucks and other quadrupeds, from which it tears enormous 
shreds and carries to its eyry ; it is stiH more terrible to other 
birds, and to it are to be attributed most of the exaggerated 
accounts of the strength, courage, and magnanimity, which the 
ancients gave of the Grolden Eagle. 

4t). The FiSHBR Eaqles, — HaluBins^ — differ from eagles pnv 
perly so called in the tarsi, only the upper half of which are 
invested with feathers ; they keep near the margins of rivers, 
and the sea, and live chiefly on ^hes. The species which are 
designated by the names of Ossifragvs and Pygargmy are found 
in all the northern parts of the globe. 

47. The Bald Eigle^ — Falco leHcocephulus, — inhabits North 
America, and is constantly occupied in fishing. It is of a uniform 
fleep brown colour, with a white head and tail ; its beak is yellow 
CHid it is almost, as large as the common eagle of Europe. It is 
the figure of this bird that is represented in the national emUems 
of the United States. 

. 48. The Oitpreysj — Pandion^ — have the beak and feet of the 
Fisher Eagles. Only one species is known, which is found along 
the shores of fresh waters in almost every part of the gk)be. It 
is the Fish Hawk, or Osprey, — Falco kalicetm, 

49. The Great Harpy of ^meriva, — Falco harpyia, — Of all 
birds, this possesses the most terrific beak and claws ; it is supe* 
rior in size to the common eagle. Such are its powers that it is 
i^aid to have cleft a man's skull with its beak ; its ordinary food 
is the sloth, and it often carries off fawns. 

. 44. What are the characters of the eommon Eagle 7 

45. Where is the Imperial Eagle found 7 What are its habits t 

46. What are Fisher.Eagies 7 

47. What is the Bald Eagle 7 

48. Where are the Osprejs found ? 

49. What is the character cf the American Harpj 7 
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• 50. The Genus of Goshawks, — ^gtw% — comprises the Got" 
hawks properly so called, and the Sparrow«-hawks ; they have 
the tarsi scutellated, (that is, armed m front with large scaly 
plates,) and are distinguished from each other by the length of 
this part of the claw. Although cowardly, they may be employed 
in falconry. 

61 . The Sparrow-Hawks, — iVi«if«, — have the tarsi higher than 
the Goshawks ; but the transitions from one division to the other 
are almost insensible. 

:r62. The Kites, — Milvvs^ — have a forked tail and excessively 
long wings> which makes their flight exceedingly rapid; their 
tarsi are short and their nails weak ; their beak {Plate S.Jig. 8.) 
is disproportioned to their size, and they are the most cowardly 
birds of thi^ whole tribe. The common kite of France, — Falco 
milvust — of all birds, sustains itself the longest and most tran- 
quilly ; the elegance of its flight has been celebrated by poets. 
It seldom attacks any thing but reptiles. 

53. The Buzzards, — ^ufeo,— have very long wings, but their 
tail is equal, their feet are strong, and their beak is curved from 
its base. The only species found in France is the Common 
Buzzard, — Falco bnteo. This bird dwells throughout the year 
in the forests, and appears stupid and idle; it often remains for 
several hours together perched upon the same tree ; it does not 
seize its prey upon the wing, but awaits on a hillock of earth, a 
bush or a tree, from which it pounces upon its victim ; it feedg 
on young hares, partridges, young birds, and, when this game 
fails, even on toads, serpents, grasshoppers, &c. The nest of the 
Buzzard is built of small branches and lined inside with wool or 
other soft substances ; these birds lay two or three eggs, which 
are whitish, spotted yellow ; the mother takes care of her young 
for a longer time than any other bird of prey, and it is stated, 
that the male continues to feed them after its female has been 
killed. 

54. The Harriers. — Circitii,— differ from the Buzzards in their 
more elevated tarsi, and by a sort of collar formed, on each side 
of the neck, by the ends of the feathers that cover their ears. 
There are three species in France, namely ; the Palco pygargus^ 
©r bird of Saint Martin, which builds every where, and keeps 
very much in the fields ; the Falco civeractus, which has the 
. Ill I III ■■ >■ - I I „ 

50. What birds are comprised in the genas of Goshawlts ? 

51. Huw are the Sparrowbawks distinguished from the Goshawks? 
53. How are Kites characterised ? 

53. How are Buzzards distinguished ? What are their habits ? 

54. How do Hairiers differ from Buzzards 7 
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fiarae habits, and the Falco aruginosus^ which keeps within the 
preach of wat'er courses, and feeds on reptUes* 

55. The HoNEY-BozzARDs,— Pcmw,-^are distinguished from 
all thp rest of the tribe of falcons by the feathers which cover the 
4space between the eye and beak,, which space in all other birds of 
this tribe is ordinarily nak.ed, and simply furnished with a few 
Mirs. The ComiAoit H'^ney- Buzzard, — Falco apivorns, — feeds 
on insects, and principally on bees and wasps. 

56. Many naturalists also place in the tribe of Falcons, the 
Messenger or Siscrbtart — Serpent otitis^ or Gypogeranm — a bird 
which inhabits the south of Africa, and which is very remark- 
able fi]ir the extraordinary length of its tarsi ; but it differs too 
much from other birds of prey, to be arranged in the same tribe 
«s the preceding, and should constitute by itself a fourth division 
t)f the family of Diurnae. 

57. The Secretary,-- Faldo serpentarius, - inhabits the dry 
and open grounds in the vicinity of the Cape of Grood Hope, 
where it hunts reptiles on foot ; its claws consequently become 
much worn. " I perceived one- day," says M. Smith, •* a Secre- 
tary that made two or three turns on the v/ing, near to where I 
was. He soon settled, jEmd I saw that he examined very atten- 
tively some object near the place where he alighted. Having 
cautiously approached, he extended one wing which he constantly 
agitated. I theh discovered a serpent of large size, elevating its 
bead, and seemingly awaiting the advance of the bird to strike 
him ; but a quick blow of the wing of the Secretary soon turned 
it over : the bird appeared to wait till the serpent should rise in 
order to strike again, but approached* and seizing it in his claws 
and beak, rose perpendicularly into the air, from whence he let it 
611, and thus finished the killing, and afterwards disposed of it 
in perfect security." 

FAMILY OF NOCTURNAL BIRDS OF PREY. 

58. The birds of prey of the fktnily of nociurnce, have a very 
large head and a very short neck, {Plate 8, fig. 2. and 5.) ; the 
eyes are directed forward and surrounded by a circle of fringed 
feathers, the anterior of which cover the cere of the beak, and 
the posterior, the opening of the ear ; the pupil is very large and 
the sight is weak. The external toe can be directed forwards or 

55. In what particulars do the Honey- Buzzards diflTer from other birds of 
the tribe of Falcons ? 

56. Does the Secretary properly belon^i^to the tribe -of Falcons? 

57. Where is the Secretary found ? Wkat are its habits? 

58. What are the zoologrical characters of the birds of the family of 
Nocturne ? WJiat is the character of the pupil ? 

4* 
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* backwards at will The apparatus of flight is not strong, the 
fburchette is weak, and the feathers are armed with soft beard, 
and are covered with a very fine down ; the gizzard is somewhat 
muscular. 

69. These birds which are often designated under the collec- 
tive name of Owls,— jS/rtx, — are blinded by broad day, and 
only see well in the twilight, or at night when it is not very dark, 
the time they choose for hunting; and as their silky feathers 
permit them to fly without noise, it is very easy for them to 
obtain possession of birds and small mammals upon which they 
suddenly pounce ; there are some species that hunt even in the 
day time, but during this period they generally retire into hollow 
trees or rents in walls ; sometimes they lay squat on branches 
of trees, and then all the httle birds, of whk^h they are the terror 
during twilight, come to tease and insult them. During the night 
they often utter plaintive cries, which the vulgar regard as un- 
fortunate omens ; but in reality these birds are more useful than 
injurious to agriculture, on account of the number of small 
mammals of the order of rodentia which they destroy. It is 
probable, the large size of the head, and their habitual trainquUity, 
obtained for them the reputation for wisdom which they enjoyed 
among the ancients. 

60. All the nocturnal birds of prey resemble each other very 
much, and the differences observed pass from one to the other by 
such insensible intermediate shades that it is difficult to establish 
good generic differences in this family. 

til. Owls PRORBRLY so called, — Eared Owls, — Oius^ — {Plate 
3, fig, 2.) have the disk of fringed feathers which surrounds the 
eyes, very complete, and itself bordered by a circle of scaly 
feathers; they have moveable tufts half the length of the head, 
the external ear very large and furnished in front with a mem- 
branous operculum, and the feet are feathered to the nails. The 
common owl, — Strijc otusy — is frequent in France and the United 
States ; its length from the top of its head to the end of the tail 
is thirteen or fourteen inches, and its plumage is yellow with 
brown spots. It ordinarily inhabits forests, and establishes its 
retreat in caverns, deserted houses, in ruins, and during the 
whole night utters sad and plaintive groans ; it often takes pos- 
session of nests abandoned by crows, ducks, &c. 

59. Why are Owls designated as nucturnal birds of prej ?. Upoa what 
do they feed 7 

60. Are the generic differences found in Nocturnal birds of prey easily 
recogrnised ? 

61. How 8 re Owls properly so called characterised 7 
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62. The Howlers, — Ulvla, — only differ from the preceding* 
owls in the absence of the tufts of feathers, which in conunbn 
language, are sometimes called horns. 

63. The Screech Owls, — Strix, — ^resenible owls properly so 
called in the disposition of their ears, but are distinguished from 
them by the beak, which is elongated and curved only at the ex- 
tremity, while In the other nocturnae it is arched from its base. 
They are without tufts, and instead of feathers, have only hairs on 
the toes. The common species in France, known as the screech, 
owl {fffraify) is of all the owls, most especially regarded by the 
people as a bird of evil omen ; its plumage is yellow, shaded 
with ash colour or brown above, and prettily spotted black 
and white, it is found in Asia and America as well as in Europe. 

64. The HooTii^G Owls, — Sj^rniumi — differ from the screech, 
owls in their auditory conch which is reduced to an oval cavity, 
that does not occupy the half of the height of the cranium ; their 
feet are feathered down to the nails. 

65. The Dues, or Horned Owls,— ^ii6o, — have tufts like the 
eared owls, and an auditory conch as small as the hooting owls, 
but they have the disk of feathers around the eyes less 
marked than the preceding owls. The, Grand Due, or Great 
Horned Owl of naturalists, — Strix buho, — is about two feet long, 
and is the largest of all the nocturnae ; it is common in the great 
forests of the eastern parts of Europe, and is also met with in 
France. Its food consists ordinarily q{ moles and small animals 
of the order rodentia, but we are assured that it sometimes 
attacks young roe-bucks, and it often contends with buzzards, 
and carries off their prey. The great horned owl of the United 
States, — Bvbo virginianvs, — which is found in all parts of our 
country, feeds on the gallinaceous birds, domestic poultry, hares, 
opossums, &c. 

66 In former times, this owl was employed in falconry to 
attract the kite ; they tied a fox's tail to the Due to render its 
figure still more extraordinary ; it flew even with the ground 
and alighted in the fields without perching on trees ; the kite, 
which perceived it from a distance, came and approached the 
Due, or Great Horned Owl, not to attack, but rather to examine 
it, and kept near it long enough to be taken by the hunters or by 

the birds of prey which they let slip in pursuit. 

* ' ■ . - ■ I ■ , .1 ^ 

62. How do the Howlers differ from Owls properly to called ? 

63. How are Screech OwU charactcMJsed ? 

64. In whut p irticulars do the Hootintr Qwls differ from the Screech Owls f 

65. How are the Horned Owls characterised? Where is the Great 
Horned Owl found ? Uprn what d< e- ii feed ? 

66. In what way was the Great Hor..od Owl employed in Falcunry ? 
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67. Th6 owls of the genera Noctua and Scops, have the open- 
ing of the ear larger than ordinary birds, and the disk of feathers 
around the eyes smaller and less complete than in all the pre- 
ening owls. These characters coincide with the peculiarities of 
their habits, which bring them near to the diurnal birds of prey. 
In fact, many owls see sufficiently well in the day to distinguish^ 
and pursue their prey. The Scops have the heads furnished with 
tufts. , There is one species found in France, whose plumage is 
ash colour, spotted black. 



LESSON IV. 

Order op PASSBRiNiC. — Zodfogicul Characten, — HabitM.^^Divi' 

sion into five famiHen, 
Family op DEirriRosTREs. — Shrikes — Flycatchers.— Goiingas.-^ 

Blackbirds, — Tlirushes, — Wafer-thrnskes, — Orioles. — Ltfret* 

— Warblers, (such as tke Nig htingaleSi Linnets, and Wrens.) 
Family op Fissi^ostres.— (Sicci/Zou^s) — Habits. — iSwalUnoy pro* 

perly so called, Martin.) — Goatsuckers. — Habit s* 
Pamily op Connirostres. — Larks. — Titmouse — Buntings. — 

Sparrows. — Crows, {Crow properly so called. Jackdaw^ Mag^ 

picy Jay.) — Birds of Paradise. 
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]. This order includes all birds that are neither swimmers, 
waders, climbers, rapaceous, nor gallinaceous ; that is, it contains 
all birds that are not assigned to the other five orders ; we find its 
characteristics, therefore, are purely negative ; yet, although we can- 
not unite all the species that belong to it under a common descrip- 
tion, they nevertheless naturally resemble each other in the totality 
or assemblage of their organization. The Passerina&have neither 
the violence of the birds of prey, nor the fixed regimen of the 
gallinaceous or aquatic birds ; insects, fruits and grains consti- 
tute their food, which consists more exclusively of grain, in pro»- 
portion to the largeness of their beak, and more exclusively of in« 

sects as it is more slender ; and those that have strong beaks pursue 
» ■ ■ » 

67. How are the genera of Noctua and Scops characterised ? Are all 
Owls incapable of seeing in the daylight 7 

1. What are the characters which distinguish the PasserinSB from other 
orders of birdu 7 Upon what do they feed ? What is the number and 
arrangement of their toes ? 
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even, small birds. The proportional length of their wings, and the 
extent of their flight are as variable as their habits. They have 
four toes, three before and one behind, and occassionally, two be- 
fore and" one behind, and sometimes all four are in front; but 
there are never two before and two behindt as in the next Ordbr ; 
and the middle toe is joined to a greater or less extent, to the 
external toe by means of a membrane. 

2. The order of Passerinae is very numerous, and is divided 
into five families, which may be distinguished by the following 
characters : 

(Familiei.) 



a 

i 

It 

I 



The external 
toe shorter than 
the middle one, 
and free for the 
greater part of 

its length. 
Superior man- 
dible. 



Notched on both aides near ite I jy^^^^^^ 
point . S 



Without 

a 

notch. 



Short, wide, flattened, ) 
horizontally, and very > Fissirostkeb. 
open. ) 

Strong and Qonical, }-Coniro8TRE8» 

Slender and elongated }>TENniRosTiiE0. 



The external toe almost as long as th e middle one, to ) 
which it is united as far as to theT panuTlTmatd\artica- > Stndacttljb. 
lation. v'^tf^ A ^/ i'^'V \ 
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3. This family includes those Passerinae only that have the 
beak notched on both sides near the point ; they are all insecti- 
vorous, and most of them also eat berries and other tender 
fruits. They have been classed according to the general form of 
their beak, and in this way divided into many tribes, the chief of 
which may be recognised by the following characters : 
I ■' ' - ' ■ III , 

2. Into how many families is the order of Passerines divided ? What is 
characteristic of the Dentirostes? How are the Fissirostres distinguished? 
How do the Conirostera differ from the Fissirostres ? What is the character 
of the beak in the Tenuirostres ? How are the Sandiclylae distinguished 
from the other four families of Passerins ? 

3. What are the general characters of the Dentirostres 7 {Annoered in 
the Table.) How are the Shrikes recognised 7 B/ what characters are the 
Flycatchers known? How are the Contingas distinguished? How are 
TVinagers characterised 7 What are the characters of the Ant-catchers 7 
How are the Thrushes distinguished ? By what are the Orioles known 7 
How are the Warblers recognised 7 In what tribes of the family uf Denti- 
rostes is the external toe free 7 How are Cocks of the Rock known? 
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4. The SHRiKi:s,^i^iiti», — ^bave a HK>4erete» biit strong beak, 
^rhich is straight from its origin, and very compressed ; the upper 
mandible is strongly curved towards the. point where it forms a 
hook, and is armed with a deep notch ; its- base is (Nfovided with 
stiff haurs, and is destitute of cere. Though small in size, these 
birds are full of courage; they contend with birds of prey, 
and, like them, live by rapine. They feed on insects aiid small 
birds, and always inhabit the woods and bushes on the planes; 
they live in families, and fly irregularly, and precipitately, utter- 
ing shrill cries. ' There are five species in Europe, and several in 
America. The common or Great SkrikCi — Laniu$ excMiotr^ 
which is ash coloured above, white beneath, and of the size of a 
Thrush; and the Butcher Bird, — Laniug coliurio, — which is 
smaller than the others, has the back and wings fawn colour; 
this last bird destroys a great many small animals, birds ahd 
young toads, as well as a number of inisects, ^asshoppers, 
beetles, &.C., which it has the habit of stickmg on the thorns of 
bushes, in order to devour them at leisure, or to find them again 
when wanted; This little Shrike makes its appearance in the 
spring, and quits France and the United States in the autumn. 

The cassicans and vangas, and several other genera are grouped 
in this tribe, and have similar habits. 

5. The Fly-catchers, — Muscicapa, — are found in all parts of 
the world. Their beak is moderate, strong, and compressed to* 
wards the point, which is curved, and deeply notched ; the base 
is furnished with long, stiff hairs, that cover the nostrils, which 
are lateral and oval. These birds are travellers. They feed on 
small birds, or on msects, which they catch on the wing ; they 
alight on trees in the forests. Europe possesses a great many 
species. 

6. The name of Tyrant, — T^j^annttf,— is given to those flyw 
catchers of America, that have a strong beak; other birds- of this 
division on the contrary, have a very lender beak. They defend 
their young even from the eagle, and drive all birds of prey from 
their nest The larger species feed on small birds, and do not 
always despise carrion. 

7. The CoTWGAs, or Crown Birds, — ^mpetii, — are for the 
most part, remarkabJe for the beauty of their i^umage. Their 
beak is short, slightly depressed, a little convex above^ and sud* 

4. What are the characters of Shrikes 7 What are their habits 7 Upon 
what do they feed 7 From what ciicumstance does thd Butcher bird derive 
its name 7 

5. What are the characters of the Flycatchers 7 On what do they feed t 

6. What are TyrabU 7 What are their habits 7 
J What are the ehau^n of the Coting^s? 
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denly flexed at the point ; their nostrils are half closed by a 
membrane, and covered in a degree by the hairs of the face ; 
their feet are moderate : all the species belong to South America. 
The plumage of the male is, in general, adorned with the richest 
tints of purple and azure; but these birds are not in all their 
beauty except in the spring, for during the rest of the -year their 
tints are gray or brown. 

8. The CiaUerem, — Bomftycillo^ — have the head ornamented 
with a toupet of feathers. There is one species, the Bohemian 
Chatterer, — Atupetu yarrvlis, — that visits Europe in flocks, at 
long and irregular intervals, from which circumstance, its presence 
for a long tfme was considered as an evil omen. It is thought to 
inhabit the extreme north. The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy. 
The Cedar Bird, or Cherrif Bird, — BumbyciUa carolinensis,—^ 
is found throughout the American continent. Some of them re- 
main in Pennsylvania and New Jersey during the winter. 

9. The Tanaoers, — Tanagra, — are small birds, remarkable 
for the most part, for the varied colour of their plumage. They 
resemble the Finches in their habits, and feed on grain, as well 
as. on berries and insects. The Summer Red Bird, — Tanagra 
*«e«/f»a,-^i8 of a vermillion red. It passes the greater part of 
the year in the tropical America. It is met with in the sandy, 
barren forests of New Jersey, in small numbers. 

10. TheTHRnsHBs, — y'urdu^, — have a mod^ate beak with a 
sharp compressed point, but not forming a hook, and having the 
notches not so deep as in the Shrikes ; they are more frugivorous. 
It is to be remarked also, that their nostrils are half closed by a 
naked membrane, and the tarsi are longer than the middle toe. 
Some remain in the country where they are bom ; others travel 
in numerous flocks. The flesh of most of these birds is much 
esteemed. 

11. We apply the name of Thrushes properly so called to those 
species in which the colours are uniform or distributed in large 
masses, and we call those Thrushes in which the plumage is 
dappled, that is, marked with small black and brown spots. 

12. The European Blackbird, — Tur dus merula, -^is found in 
France throughout the year ; the male is entirely black with a 
yellow beak, and the female is brownish. These birds are the 
first to hail with their songs the return of spring ; heard at a 

8. WlKLt are the Chatterers ? 

9. What are Tanagers ? 

. 10. What are the cl^racters of ThrusheB 7 

11. How are the two kinds of Thrushes disttngaished 7 

12. What are the habits of the European Blackbird ? 
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distance they are very agreeable; they possess the power of 
passing from the lowest to the highest tones. In captivity their 
voice loses its brilliancy and becomes even hoarse and false. 
This blackbird loves solitude ; it only keeps in the thickest and 
most distant copses. It feeds on worms and insects, and very 
adroitly breaks snail shells against rocks or stones. . The female 
constructs her nest with great art, which is well cushioned on the 
Inside and covered on the outside with grass. She ordinarily lays 
four or five blue eggs, covered with brown spots. 

13. The Grioe,or Common Thrush^^-^Tvrdus mwsicus, — some- 
what smaller than the preceding, is brown on the back, reddish 
yellow with black spots on the neck and breast, white on the 
belly and flanks, with black spots ; the wings are brown above, 
yellow beneath ; the beak is brown, and the tarsi are brownish 
gray. It is met with in France only as a bird of passage ; it 
arrives there in great flocks at the end of September, and sojourns 
nearly a. month ; then It returns in March and April to disappear 
again in May. A few individuals however, remain, and build 
on low trees or bushes ; they lay two or three times a year, from 
four to six eggs each time. The song of the Thrush is agreeable, 
and its flesh is delicate; it announces the return of spring, and 
remains during three quarters of the year. It is oflen heard 
when the skies are heavy with clouds ; which circumstance has 
gained for it, in some countries, the title of bird of storms. When 
this Thrush is disturbed, his hoarse and noisy song seems to be a 
mixture of warbling and cries. In its ordinary condition, its 
gammut is, on the contrary, a scale of soil and grave tones: it 
often sings many hours together without the slightest interruption. 
When reared with the Linnet and Nightingale, it seems to study 
their song, and ends by appropriating it The American Robin 
or Migrating Tkrush^ — Tardus migiatorius,--is found in summer 
throughout the North American continent. The Robin Red-breast, 
which is said to have covered, with a leafy shroud, the lost and 
wandering " babes in the wood," is held in universal lespect. Its 
•ong, however, has not the compass and variety of the preceding 
species. 

14. The Missle Thrush^^TurduB viscivonu^ — ^the Litorne^ — 
Turdus pilaris^ — and the Mavih — Tardus iliaatSy — are three 
other species of Thrush which are also found in Europe. 

15. l^he Mocking Bird.— Tvrdus polyghttus, — an American 
bird, celebrated for the astonishing facility with which it un- 

13. What are the habits of the Grive or Common Thrush 7 

14. What other Thrushes are found in Europe? 

15. What is the Mocking bir4 ? 

5 
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hesitatingly imitates all the sounds it hears, also belongs to the 
tribe of Thrushes. 

1 6. The Water Thrushes, — Cindutt — ^have a cutting, straight, 
elevated beak, compressed and rounded towards the end, with 
the point of the upper mandible bent over the lower one. There 
is but one species in Europe, which has the singular habit of 
descending into the water, without swimming, but walking about 
the bottom in search of small animals upon which it feeds. The 
^Mfrican Water (Juselt or Dipper, — Ctrndui Jimericanus^—'is 
cinereous gray, with a blackish brown head and neck. It is 
distinguished from the European species by the absence of the 
white on the chin and throat. Of the particular habits of this 
bird little is yet known. 

17. The Ant-Catchers,— JlfyoM«rii, — so called because they 
live chiefly on ants, are recognised by their long legs and short 
tail ; they are found on both continents. 

18. The Orioles, — Of iobu, — resembre the thrushes very much, 
but their beak is a little stronger, their legs are shorter and their 
wings a little longer in proportion 

19. The European Oiiole, or Golden Titrnshy the YeUow 
Thrush of the Germans, — Oriolusffalbula, — is of nearly the same 
size as the thrush, (nine or ten inches long, and the spread of the 
wings about six teen . ) The male is of a beautiful yellow ; the wings, 
the tail and a spot between the eye and beak are black, and th^ 
end of the tail is yellow ; but during the first two years of life, like 
the female at all times, he has an olive in place of the yellow, and 
brown in place of the black colour. This bird suspends its nest, 
which is very artfully constructed, from the branches of trees ; in 
the summer it eats cherries and other fruits, but in the spring it 
feeds on insects : it remains in Europe only during the warm 
season, and goes to Africa to pass the winter. It migrates in 
companies of five or sijc. In the summer, when it has become 
&t, its flesh is good to eat, and were it not so difficult to rear, it 
would be the ornament of our cages for its beauty. . The Baltu 
more Oriole, or Golden Hobin^ — Oriolas ballimore, — Icteru$ 
bahimore,^comea amongst us from its winter retreats in South 
America, about the first week in May. It bears a general resem- 
blance to the preceding. 

20. The Lyres, — .W^wra,— have been placed with the gallina- 
ceous birds by some naturalists who were mo re struck with their 

16. What are tlic characters of the Water Throshea ? 

17. How aie the Ant-catchers recognised ? 

18. What are the characters of the Orioles 7 

19. What arethtr characters of tlie European Oriole ? What are its habits ? 
30. What are the Lyres 7 From what do they take their name 7 
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large size than the dispositioa of their feet and other characters ; 
but in reality these birds approach much nearer to the thrushes, 
from which they scarcely differ in the form of their beak. They 
are distinguished by the singular conformation of the tail of the 
male bird, the different feathers of which exactly resemble a 
Lyre. These birds belong to New Holland ; only one species is 
known, 

21. The Warblkos, — MotaeiUay — are extremely numerous in 
species, which are found in all countries. They have a straight, 
slender beak, in the form of a bodkin, higher than it is broad at 
the base ; the point of the upper mandible is often notched, and 
the lower one is straight ; the nostrils are half closed by a mem- 
brane ; the tarsi are longer than the middle toe. Birds of this 
genus are emphatically singers ; they are almost all migratory, 
and insectivorous. They are divided into many sub-genera, 
among which we may mention : 

22. The Traqueti,^Saxicofa, — are lively birds that stand 
tolerably high on their legs; the French species build on the 
ground and feed exclusively on insects : such are the Common 
Traqnety — MotucUia ruMco/b, — and the Wheat Ear, — MotacUla 
mauthe, 

23. The Rubiettegf ^Sylvia^ — live on insects, worms and ber- 
ries ; they are solitary, and generally build in holes ; the Stotui* 
ehat, — MotacUla rubicota^ — belongs to this sub-genus. 

24. In the division of Fauveitest — Curruca^ — ^the beak is more 
slender than in the troquettes, or rubietleg. The most interesting 
species of this little group is the Nightingale, — Ifotacilla 
luitciuiai—the plumage of which is reddish brown above, and 
whitish gray beneath, the tail being a little red. This bird, whose 
song is so celebrated, never lives in flocks. The female con- 
structs her nest, in the foliage, of straw and moss ; she ordinarily 
lays two or three times a year, and four or five eggs on each occa- 
sion. While she is sitting, the male, perched upon a neighbour- 
ing branch, endeavours to relieve the weariness of her task by 
the harmony ot his voice ; if an enemy approach, he continues 
to sing, and his interrupted accents tell his companion all she has 
to fear. In the silence of the night, when all other birds have 
suspended their concerts, the melodious voice of the Nightingale 
alone is heard ; and the variety, the sweetness and harmony of 
his notes place him in the first rank of singing birds. 

21. What are the characters of the Warblers ? 

92, What are the Traquets ? 

93. What are the habits of the Robiettes ? 

S4. What are the characters and habits of the Nightiofale? 
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25. The Fawette,^^Motacilla arpkecL, — which is ashy brown 
above, whitish beneath, is common in Europe, and particularly 
in the southern provinces of France, which it leaves in flocks, 
about the middle of autumn, to return in the spring. It feeds on 
bisects and soft fruits, and makes its nest in the bushes or reeds ; 
the male has a strong, sonorous voice, which is not disagreeable. 
Its song, says Buffon, somewhat resembles that of the Nightin- 
gale, and is enjoyed for a long time ; for, many weeks after the 
songster of the spring-time is hushed, the woods every where re- 
sound with the song of the fauvette ; its voice is smooth, pure, 
and light, and its succession of modulations, though of small ex- 
tent, are agreeable, flexible, and graduated. 

26. The fVrensj — Rcgulus, — are little birds that keep on trees, 
and there pursue gnats. The Hoitelvt, or Kinglet^ — Motaciila 
regulut, — is the smallest of European birds; the head of the male 
is adorned with a small yellow tufl bordered with black. 

27. These birds possess a great deal of activity and agility ; 
they are almost always in motion ; they leap from branch to branch, 
elimb trees on all sides, they eagerly hunt in all the cracks of the 
bark, and sometimes they suspend themselves, feet upwards like 
the tom-tit ; they feed on insects, little worms and various small 
grains. The female lays from ten to eighteen eggs which scarcely 
exceed a large pea in size ; her nest of leaves is placed on the 
branches of the fir-tree, in such a manner as to be swayed in all 
directions by the wind. 

28. The True Wrens — Troglodgtes,--h&ve the middle toe 
rather long, and the nails of moderate length. They are remark* 
able for their almost domestic habits, often buildini^ from prefer- 
ence about houses, either empty or inhabited ; they alsQ sing 
agreeably ; species are found on both continents. The Bou80 

Wreftf — Troglodytes aedon, — Sylvia domestica, — is only a sum* 
raer resident of the United States; but the Winter Wren, — 
Troglodytes hyemalis, — sometimes pstsses the winter in Penn- 
sylvania. 

29. The Wag'taih, — Motaciila, —are remarkable for the length 
of their tail, which they are constantly elevating and depressing. 

30. The Meadow Larks, or Titlarks,— Antkm^ — ^somewhat 
resemble the larks, (Alauda) on account of the long nail with 
whic^i their thumb is armed. 

25. What are the habits of the Fauyette? 

26. What are Wrens? 

27. What are the habits of Wrens 7 

28. What are the characters of the true Wrena ? 

29. Howr arc the Wag.Uils characterised 7 

3Q> In what respect do the Meadow Larks reoemble the Larks 7 
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31. The Common Titlark, — Aiithn$ pratentisj or Atduda pra' 
teusist-^fcequents humid prairies and becomes extremely &t in 
the autumn; in many parts of France it is then sought, and is 
known under the name of Bec^figue^ — becca-fica. 

32. The Cocks of tub Rock, — Rupicohj — are distinguished 
from all the preceding species of the family of Dentirostres, by 
having the two external toes, united for about one third of their 
length from the base. The two American species, when full 
grown, are of a beautiful orange colour, and have a double ver- 
tical crest on the head, formed of feathers arranged like a &n. 
They are found in the warm parts of South America. 

FAMILY OF FISSIROSTRES. "^ 

33. The Fissirostres are distinguished by their beak, which is 
short, wide, horizontally flattened, slightly hooked, without a 
notqh, and very deeply cleft, that is, the commissure, or line of 
junction between the two mandibles, is extended so that the 
opening of the mouth is very wide, and they easily swallow the 
Insects they pursue on the wing. All these birds are exclusively 
insectivorous ; they are also migratory, and migrate in the tem- 
perate zones. Their flight is the most extended of all terrestrial 
birds ; they are found in all parts of the world. 

34. This family is divided into two tribes, namely: 

35. First. The Diurnal Fissirostres, with a dense plumage^ 
and a beak that opens to beneath the eyes. 

36. Second. The Nocturnal Fissirostres, the plumage of 
which is soft and light like that of the owls, and their beak opens 
to a point beyond the eyes. 

37. The Diurnal Fissirostres constitute the Genus op Swallows, 
— Hirundo^ — all of which are remarkable for the length of their 
wings ; this genus is sub-divided into swallows properly so called, 
and Swifts; the latter have a remarkable conformation of the 
claws ; the thumb is directed forward almost like the other toes 
which are all separate, and each one has but three phalanges; 
while in the swallows properly so called the thumb is inserted 
behind the tarsus, and preserves the same direction as in the 

31. What are the habits of the Common LarlL ? 

32. How are Cocks of the Rock characterised 't 

33. What are the di»iting[uishiog characters of the Fissirostres ? What 
are their habics? 

« 34. Into how many tribes is the family of Fissirostres divided? 

35. How are the Diarnal Fissirostres characterised? 

36. How are the Nocturnal Fissirostres distinguished fbom the Diurnal 7 

37. How are Swifts and Swallows -prufierly so called, dibtinguished from 
each other ? " 

5» 
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other PasserinaB ; the external toe is united to the median, as far em 
the first articulation, and the number of phalanges is not unusuaL 
38. Swallows properly so call£x>, — Hiruado^ — haveatrian* 
gular beak, broad and depressed at the base, a little curved al 
the point, the nostrils oblong, the legs short, the wings very long, 
and the tail ordinarily forked. These birds delight niost in those 
places where flies and other winged insects are common : they 
construct their nests with great care, often of a sort c^ masonry 
in the ground; the female sometimes lays twice a year. Most 
of the Swallows leave us towards the end of September, and 
migrate in large flocks to warm countries where they pass the 
winter i but return in the beginning of the spring and take pos- 
session of the nests they had left the preceding year. Their 
habits are mild, and they are remarkable for their sociability. 
They often join a great number together, to drive .off anenemy^ 
the attack of which any one of them may fear. The Swalk>w 
announces even to Swifts, and other small birds the approach of 
a bird of prey. At the sight of an ovA or a hawk, it utters a 
piercing cry ; immediately aU the birds of its species, and the 
Swifts assemble around it, and often march in line against the 
enemy, which they harass until he is forced tq beat a retreat 

39. In the genus of Swallows we must mention, the Martin,-— 
Hirundo vrbica,— -{Plate A. Jig. U) which is black above, white 
below and on the taO, and the feet are feathered to the nails. It 
arrives about the middle of April, and disappears about the mid- 
dle of September. It constructs its nest of earth, lined inside 
with straw and feathers, which it often places in the angles of 
windows and beneath the eaves. 

40. The Chimney Swallow y — Hirundo mitica, — is an inch 
longer than the preceding, with a very forked tail and naked 
toes ; it is black above; the front, that is the forehead, throat, and 
brows are red, and the rest of the bird is ordinarily white. It 
arrives a little earlier than the preceding, constructs a similar 
nest, which it commonly places on chimneys, in stables and barns. 

41. The Salanganet or Edible Swallotr^ — Hirundo e»culeutaj 
— which inhabits the East Indian archipelago, is celebrated on 
account of its nest, which it constructs of a whitish, gelatinous 
substance, arranged in layers ; this substance is a marine plant 
which it soaks in the sea and grinds previously to using. These 

nests are eaten, dressed like mushrooms, and in soup ; the Chinese 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

3d. What are the habits of Swallows properly so called f 

39. Whut is the Martin 7 What arc \U habits ? 

40. What are the characters of the Chimney Swallow? 

41. What it the Salangane 7 For what'parposes is thenett of this SwiUow 
med? 
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regard them not only as an excellent dish, but also as a very 
restorative and medicinal kind of nourishment ; a very extensive 
commerce is carried on in this article, which has been sold as 
high as five dollars a pound. From thirty to fifly thousand 
pounds are used in China every year. 

42. The Swifts, — Cfuetura, or Martins, or Martinets, — 
XJypseltu, — have a forked taU which consists of six quills only, 

while in the Swallows properly so called there are twelve ; their 
legs are very short and their toes are directed forwards. These 
birds scarcely walk at all, and are seen constantly in the air, 
pursuing, in flocks, and with loud cries, insects in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. They nestle in holes in walls, and 
in rocks, and climb along smooth sur&ces with great rapidity 

43. The Common Martin^ — Hinindo apm<, — is about eight 
inches long, and the spread of the wings is nearly fifteen inche& 
It is black with a white throat. It appears in France in the 
month of April, and departs on the approach of cold. It ordi- 
narily lays from two to five eggs once a year. 

44. The tribe of Nocturnal Fissirostrbs is composed of the 
genus of Goatsuckers, 

45. The Goatsuckbrs,— Ca/jn«tttyir«,— (P/a*« ^'fi9' 2.) — all 
resemble each other in their plumage and habits. They only 
appear towards evening, and, for this reason, they might be 
called crepuscular birds. The silky nature of their feathers, and 
their mixed and delicate colours, give them, as far as relates to 
iheir external covering, a strong resemblance^ to owls. Their 
eyes are large ; their beak, which is furnished with strong mus- 
taches, and more deeply cleft or open than in swallows, is 
capable of receiving the largest insects which it retains by means 
of a viscid saliva ; the nostrils, which are in the form of small 
tubes, are near its base ; their wings are long, their feet short, 
and the tarsi feathered ; the thumb can be directed forward. 

46. These birds live isolated, and only fly during the twilight, 
or in fine nights; they pursue the phalenae and other nocturnal 
insects, and lay a small number of eggs on the ground without 
taking much care to construct a nest. When they fly, the rush? 

^ing of the air into their wide mouth produces a peculiar humming 
noise. It has been said that they sucked the goats, but this is 
untrue; the notion arose probably from their frequenting the 

42. How are the Swifls distinguished from the Swallows 7 

43. What are the characters of the common Martin 7 

44. What genus constitutes the Nocturnal Fissirosties 7 

45. What are the characters of the Goatsuckers? 

46. What are the habits of the Groatsuckers ? From what circamstance 
do they derive tbeii name 7 
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fields, where goats and sheep were herded, in pursuit of the 
insects which are attracted there in great nuaiber& Only one 
species of Croatsucker is known in Europe. 

47. The European Goatsucker^ — CaprimutguM europeevst — 
iPlate i'Jtg. 2.) is of a brown gray, undulated with blackish 
brown, with a whitish band running from the beak to the back 
of the neck. It arrives in France in the spring, nestles in the 
heath, and the moment its food begins to grow scarce it seeks a 
warmer climate. 

48. There is one species in Africa, remarkable fin* a feather 
twice the length of the body which arises from near thtf carpus 
of each wing, and is barbed only near the extremity. The warm 
parts of America abound in these birds. 

49. The Chuck-wiili Widow^ — Caprimulgun carolineniit, — 
appears in the southern parts of the United States about the 
middle of March. The head and back are dark brown, minutely 
mottled with yelk)wish red, and longitudinally streaked with 
black. 

60. The Whip'poor'will, — Caprimvlgns vodft-rus, — is heard 
during the spring and early autumn, in the middle section of the 
United States. Its general colour is a brownish gray, streaked 
and finely sprinkled with brownish black. About the middle of 
May, the female lays two eggs ; like all birds of this genus, she 
builds no nest, but deposites her eggs upon the bare ground, in 
some dry and sequestered situation. 

61. The Night' Hawhy or Night- Jar^ — Caprimulgut Jlmeri- 
canus, —*is met with in all parts of the United States. It is of a 
brownish black, mottled with white, and a pale reddish brown 
above, and a grayish white, undulated with dark brown below, 
Night-Hawks arrive in the Middle States towards the close of 
April. They ar^ commonly seen towards evening in pairs, sail- 
ing around in sweeping circles, high in the air, occasionally 
descending lower to capture flying insects, chiefly of the larger 
kind, such as wasps, beetles and moths. About the middle of 
August, they begin their migrations towards the south, and may 
be seen as late as the middle of September, in the evening, 
in scattered flocks, consisting of several hundreds together, 
moving towards more congenial climes, darting after insects, oz 
feeding leisurely as they advance. Sometimes difierent species 

of Swallow are mingled in these wandering tribes. 

. ■ ■ ' ' II.. • 

47. What are the characters of tlie European Goatsackei ? 

48. Are Goatsuckers pecaliar to Europe? 

49. What are the characters of the Chuck. w 111*8 widow? 

50. What is the Whip-poor-will? 

51. What is the Night Hawk 7 
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52. All the birds of this fitmily have a strong beak, more or 
less conical, and without a jiotch, {Plate B.Jig. 9.): they live on 
grains, more exclusively in proportion to the strength and thick- 
ness of their beak. The principal genera of this fitmily are ; 
the Larks, the Titmice, tlie Buntings, the Sparrows, the Cross- 
bills, the Qrows, and Birds of Paradise, which may be distin- 
guished bv the following characters : 

(Genera.) 
'Straight, stroog, ud longer than that of the other toet, ^ Laak. 



i 

•a 

h 

o 



Of ordinanr 
■ize. Beak 



Short, 

atraigbiand 

oonieaL 



Very slender, and fur- 1 
niabed with hairs at the VTitmousk. 
base. J 

Freity strong, and far- 1 
nished inside with a hard ! n,.^^.^. 
tubercle, fixed to the f «™™0' 
palate. J 

Strong, and more or 
less thick at the base ; ufK \- Spaarow* 
per mandible inflated* 



} 



Compressed, and the mandiblee eroas- / „ 
ing each other. \ ^"'^ 



Stiff 
ftathers 
ted forwards 



,direc- V 
Nrards. J 



Crow. 



Very etroDg, and 

mor« or lose flattened 

on the sides; nosuils 

covered by 



which\*wem-lp®**°«' 
ble velvet JParamsr. 



53. The Larks, — Alauda^ — have a straight, short beak, in 
the form of an esrtended cone, {Plate 4, Jig. 4.); their head is 
•mall, round, and furnished with feathers on top, which are more 
or less erectile ; their tail is of moderate length, and almost 
always forked ; their nostrils are covered by small feathers which 
are directed forwards ; the posterior nail is straight, strong, and 
inuch longer than that of any of the other toes. The conformation 
of their nails does not permit these birds generaUy to alight on 
trees, but it is useful to them when they run over newly ploughed 

_ - — — III - - - -.--■- — ■ — ■ — ^— 

53. How are the Conirostres characterised 7 Upon what do they feed 7 
What are the principal genera composing this family 7 
53. What are the characters of the Larks 7 What are their habita 7 
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ground; they dwell, in general, on the ground, and feed on 
grains, tender herbs, inseoCa and larvae. They also have the 
habit of dusting themselves by fluttering on the ground. The 
Common Lark is found nearly throughout the eastern continent' 
During the summer, these birds prefer dry elevated situations, 
and delight in soaring to great heights in the air, singing in a 
strong, melodious voice. In winter, they assemble in large num- 
bers on the level country in search of food ; when the cold is 
intense they take refuge among the rocks, and along streams that 
do not freeze, and when pushed by want, they approach our 
habitations. They nestle on the ground, and without becotring 
fiimiliar with man, they become accustomed to captivity. Their 
flesh is esteemed a delicacy. 

54. The Shore Lark, — Manda alpe$tri$t — is of a reddish gray 
inclining to brown above, whitish beneath with the throat and a 
stripe over the eye of a pale yellow ; the tail and wings, and a 
patch on the breast, black. This beautiful species is common in 
the northern parts of both continents. These birds arrive in the 
Northern and Middle States early in October, and generally dis- 
appear on the approach of snow. 

55. The Sky Lark^-^AUiuda arvensih — id universally known 
by its perpendicular mode of soaring, accompanied by its varied 
and powerful song. It is brown above ; whitish underneath, and 
9potted throughout, with a deeper shade of brown. 

56. The Tits, or Titmice, — Parvs^ — have a slender and very 
short beak. They are extremely lively little birds ; they are 
constantly leaping fix>m branch to branch in short flights, climb- 
ing and suspending themselves in all manner of positions, pluck- 
ing the grains upon which they feed, also eating many insects, 
not even sparing small birds when they find them enfeebled by 
sickness, or entangled in snares ; they are often seen to pierce 
their skulls by repeated strokes of the beak to devour the brains ; 
they also pick the bones to a skeleton. In proportion to their size, 
which is very small, these are the strongest of ail birds ; they 
attack owls fiercely ; they have the habit of storing a provision 
of grains ; they nest in the hollows of old trees, and lay more 
eggs than any other of the passerine birds. Species are found 
in all parts of the world, and there are several in the United 
States. The 7\ifted Titmouse, — Poms 6tco/br,— is crested, and 
scarcely exists north of Pennsylvania, and New York. It is of a 
' ? 

54. What are the characters of the Shore Lark 7 

55. What Are characters of the Sky Lark ? 

56. What are the characters of the Titmice? What are their habiUT 
Where are they found ? What are the characters of the Tufted Titmouse T 
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dark bluisli ash-coloi^ above, whitish beneath, and the flanks 
are tinged of a yeUowish brown. 

b7. The Buntings,— ^mto-iza — {Phie 3,^^.9.) have a short, 
straight, conical beak, the upper mandible being narrower, enters 
within the lower, and there is a projecting hard tubercle on the 
palate. AH these birds are granivorous, yet they also eat insects ; 
they inhabit thickets, fields covered with hedges, gardens, and 
the woods rarely. They have little foresight, and are readily 
caught in traps. Some of them assemble in numerous troops in 
the winter. The most common species in France are the Yellow 
Bunting, — Einberiza citrinpUa, --the Common Bunting, — Embe* 
riza miliaria^ — and the Ortolan, — 'Emberiza httrtulana, — and 
there are several in the United States. Amongst the latter may 
be mentioned here, perhaps, the Hice liird^ or Bob-o-Link^ — 
Emberiza oryzivora, or Doliclionyx oryzirorvs, 

53* The Sparrows have a conical beak which is more or less 
thick at the base ; they generally live on grains, and are for the 
most part voracious and destructive. They are divided into 
Sparrows properly so called. Weavers, Linnets, Groldfinches, <S6C. 

To the genus of Sparrows properly so called, — Pyrgita, — 
belong : 

59, The Common Sparrow,--^ Fnngilla domeiiica, — which is 
brown, spotted blackish above, with a whitish band on the wing, 
gray beneath, the sides of the crown in the male reddish, and his 
throat black. It abounds in all parts of the eastern continent, 
except in those places where wheat does not grow ; this bird 
nests in holes in walls, and is very destructive from its voracity. 
The farmers- complain very much of the pillage of these birds; 
the destructive war they wage against caterpillars, and winged 
insects, com^jensates, however, for their passing devastations ; 
and every thing considered, it may be said they are more 
beneficial than injurious to rural economy. The sparrow is 
courageous, and often contends with birds ten times larger than 
itself^ and sometimes enters dove-cots These birds ordinarily 
nest under eaves or in hollows of trees : the nest is constructed 
of hay and straw, lined with feathers ; it is placed so as not to 
be injured either by the sunshine or rain. The tenderness of the 
female for her young is very interesting. The male is distin- 
guished from the feuiale by a black spot on the beak. 

57. What are the characters of the Btmtinga 7 What are their babita 7 

58. How are the Sparrows characterised 7 

59. What are the characters of the common Sparrow 7 What are its 
habits r Where is it found 7 
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60. The Common Chaffinches — FringUla ccelebi, — are among 
the most common of European birds; their habits are vnearly the 
^SLCie as those of the common Sparrow, but they Are more lively 
and their song is more varied. 

61. The Common Goldfinch^ — Fringilla cardueliit-^is amoiig 
the most beautiful birds of Europe, it is very docile, and quickly 
learns to sing, and to play all kinds of tricks. 
...62. The Yellow Bird, or American Goldfinch, -A^ruwU^a 

^..trutis, — has black wings varied with white, and a b&ckTail 
tipped with white. In summer, the male is dressed in yellow 
with a black crown, and in the autumn in brown olive, which is 
the permanent colour of the female and young yellow birds. It 
is a general inhabitant of the United States 

63. The Common Smtw Bird, — Fringilla Ayemalit, — is a hardy 
jand very numerous species, common to both continents. About 
the middle of October they pour in flocks from the northern 
regions into the United States, where their arrival is looked upoa 
as the presage of winter. 

64. The Linnety — Fringilla canabina^ — ^is found in all parts of 
fiurope, and chiefly inhabits the planes ; its song is very agree- 
able. 

65. The Canary Bird,-^ Fringilla cafi<irt<r,— somewhat re- 
sembles the Linnet, though it difi*ers from it very much in colour. 
It sings 80 agreeably, and is so easily multiplied in a state of 
captivity, that it has become common throughout the world. Most 
naturalists agree that it came originally from the Canary Islands, 
where it is found wild in great numbers ; but some travellers 
suppose that it was first brought from Asia. 

66. The Grosbeaks, — Caccoihraustes, — are distinguished from 
other Sparrows by the great size of their beak which is exactly 
conical. The Common Grosbeak^ — Loxia caccothramteM, — is the 
most strongly characterised. It inhabits woody mountains and 
eats almonds and all sorts of fruit. 

67. The BuLLFiNCHBS, — Pj^rrAw/a,— have a round beak which 
is inflated in every direction, and sufficiently strong to crush the 
hardest seeds. 

60. How does the Chaffinch differ from the Gommoa Sparrow t 

61. What is the common Goldfinch ? 
63. What is the American Goldfinch T 

63. What is the common Snow Bird 7 « 

64. What is the Linnet? 

65. Where did the Canary Bird come from originally 1 

66. How are the Grosbealis distinguished from other SfMirrows ? 

67. How are Bullfinches characterised ? 
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68. The Crossbills, — Loxia, — resemble the Bullfinches, but 
the mandibles of the beak are so much curved at the point that 
they cross each other. By this singular beak they are enabled 
to tear out the seeds from under the pine-cones. The Commen 
Crossbill, — Cvrvircstra Americana,— is found inhabiting the ex- 
tensive pine forests in the interior of Pennsylvania, and the 
Northern States, from April to September. 

69. The Decf-eaters, — Buphaga, — make use of their beak, 
which is inflated at the end, to compress the skin of cattle to 
squeeze out the larvae of the oestrus which they eat. Only one 
species is known, which inhabits Africa. 

70« The Starlings^ — 5/erw?is,— have a straight beak, depressed 
at the point. They also follow cattle and feed on insects. They 
are found in all parts of the world. 

71. The Crows, — CorvitSt — have a large beak, straight at the 
base, curved towards the point, and cutting on the edges ; their 
nostrils are concealed by hairs directed forwards, their toes are 
entirely divided, and their wings are truncate at the extremity. 
They live in troops, and are cunning and distrustful ; they readily 
become ^miliar, and learn to speak with considerable facility. 
The senses of this bird, that of smell particularly, are very acute. 
They have the habit of stealing and concealing everything they 
find, even articles which are useless to them, such as small pieces 
of money ; they provide provision for the future season, and 
feed on every kind of aliment, grains, fruits, insects and worms, 
living or dead flesh, so that no animal better merits the epithet ojf 
omnivorous. The principal species of this genus are : 

72. The Raven, — Corvus corax, — is the largest passerine bird 
found in Europe. Its size is almost equal to that of the domestic 
cock ; its plumage is entirely black, its tail rounded, the back or 
top of the upper mandible arcuate in front. The female is of a 
less decided black, and her size is somewhat less. This bird 
flies well and high ; it perceives dead bodies at a great distance, 
and feeds besides on all kinds of fruits and small animals. It 
lives very retired, but in pairs, which make their nest in crevices 
of rocks, or in holes in walls, in old abandoned towers, and some- 
times upon the summit of lone trees. The nest is very large, 

68. What are the characters of the CroFshills ? 

69. From what circomstance do the Bccf<eaters derive their name 7 

70. What are SUrlini^s 7 

71. What are the characters of Crows 7 What are their habits? Upon 
what do they feed 7 

72. What are the characters of the Raven ? What are its habits 7 What 
situations does it select for its B(st7 Where is it found? How does the 
female differ from the male 7 

6 
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and is composed externally of branches and roots of shrubs ; 
bones of quadrupeds, or fragments of hard substances form the 
second layer, and the interior is lined with herbs, moss, and hair. 
About the month of March, the female lays five or six eggs of a 
pale bluish green colour, marked with a great many obscure 
spots and tints. The cares of incubation, which lasts about 
^ twenty days, are shared by the male. The Raven is met with 
in all climates ; it appears to be insensible to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. When other birds are overcome by the cold and 
oppressed by hunger, it leisurely seeks its prey and hunts in the 
coldest atmosphere. Some travellers assert that they have seen 
Ravens that were entirely white ; which is apparently attributa- 
ble to the rigorous climate of northern regions. 

73. [The Crow,—Corvvs^mericanust'^\ike the Raven, is a 
denizen of nearly the whole world. ,Our native Crow is black 
and glossy, with violet coloured reflections. It is a troublesomely 
abundant . resident in most of the settled districts of North 
America. It is easily raised and domesticated, and soon learns 
to distinguish the different members of the family with which it 
is associs^ted. 

74. [ The Fish-Crow^ — Chrvw ossifragvSi — keeps ^part from 
the common species, and spends its time near rivers, hoviering 
over the stream to catch up dead, and perhaps livmg fishes. It 
breeds in New Jersey in tall trees, having nests and eggs very 
similar to the preceding species.] 

75, The Jackdaw^ — Corvus monednla, — is about the size of a 
pigeon ; it is less black than the Crow, inclining even to ash- 
colour about the neck and below. It inhabits Europe through- 
out the year, and keeps about the tops of churches, in old towers, 
in ruined buildings, and sometimes, though rarely, around chim- 
neys ; its nests are also found in the hollows of trees, and rabbit 
burrows. The female lays five or six eggs, which are paler and 
smaller than those of the Raven. Jackdaws are readily tamed 
and may be taught even to pronounce words. They like to hide 
a part of their food, and we sometimes find in their holes small 
pieces of money which they delight in stealing. They feed on 
grains, insects and fruits ; they are particularly fond of partridge 
eggs, and they have been known to catch fish. 

76, The MagpiCi — Pica, — Corvus pica, — is a beautiful bird, 
of a silky black colour, with purple, blue and gold reflections : it 

73. What are the habits of the Crow ? ^ 

74. Where is the Fish-Crow found 7 What are its habits ? 

''S. What are the characters of the Jackdaw 7 What are its habits 7 
76. What arb the characters of the Magpie ? What are its habits 7 
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is white beneath, and there is a spot of the same colour on the 
wing. The Magpie is omnivorous, and often commits great 
ravages in granaries and poulti^ yards. It neveit^atte ropts long 
journeys^ but flies from tree to^ tree when at a short distance 
apartr^^he female takes great pains ^n the construction of her 
nest, never leaving a greater opening than is necessary for her 
own entrance and egress ; she covers it with a transparent veil 
composed of small thorny branches, closely interlaced ; she lines 
it with wool and other soft materials upon which her young ones 
snugly repose ; she lays seven or eight eggs of a pale gray 
colour, spotted black. This bird toay be easily tamed and taught 
to pronounce Words, and even short sentences ; often when a 
strange sound strikes her ear, she endeavours to imitate it Like 
other birds of its genus, it is inclined to theft, and also has the 
habit of concealing superfluous food. The Magpies are known 
to make so great a destruction among the eggs of grouse, 
pheasants, partridges, and even among young chickens, in many 
I$arts of Europe, as to be proscribed by law, and destroyed for 
the premium justly set on their heads. In this country, these 
birds are confined to the northern regions, and to the planes and 
table-lands of the Rocky Mountains west of the Mississippi. In 
Upper Caliibrnia, there is a species which differs from the pre- 
ceding, in having the bQl, and a bare space beneath and behind 
the eye, yellow. It is called the YeUow-billed Magpie^ — Pica 
NuttaUu. 

77, The Jay of Europe, — Corrv8 glnndarins, — is of a vinous 
gray, with mustaches, and the quills of the tail black ; it is par- 
tk^ularly remarkable for a spot of dazzling blue, striped with a 
deep blue, which marks a part of the wing coverts. Jays are 
met with that have a white or yellowish plumage and a red iris 
like that of albinos. This bird is spread almost throughout 
Europe, where it lives in pairs, which assemble in small troops, 
and feed on acorns, gooseberries, cherries and insects. The Jays 
are of a petulent nature ; they are very lively, and quick in their 
motions ; and in their frequent paroxysms of rage, they forget 
their own self preservation, and are sometimes caught by the 
head betwixt two branches and die, thus suspended in the air ; 
their perpetual agitation leads to increased violence when con- 
fined, and for this reason, they are not recognisable in a cage, 
not being able to preserve the beauty of their feathers, which are 
soon broken, torn and disordered, by their continual rubbing 
against its walls. [ The elegant and common American species, 

" — ' — ~- ■ " "T — — ■ 

77. What are the characters of the Europeao Jay 1 What are ita habitat 
What are the characters of the Blue Jay 7 
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the Blue Jay, — Corvut cru^a/ »«,— resembles the preceding in its 
temper and habits. It is crested ; it is blue above« and beneatli 
whitish with a black collar ; the wing coverts are transversely 
barred black, and the tail is wedge-shaped. 

78. [The Great Craw Blackbird, — Quiscalus major, — is glossy 
black. This large crow-like species; sometimes called the Jack- 
daw, inhabits the southern maritime parts of the United States. 
It is sociable in disposition, and often mingles with the commoa 
Crow-blackbirds. It is omnivorous, and feeds on insects, small 
sfaell-fish, corn and small grain, so that by turns, it may be viewed 
as the friend or plunderer of the planter. The common Crow 
Blackbird, — Quiscalus versicolor, — and the Rusty Blackbird, — 
QuisccUus /en'M^ftneuf,— are two other American species of this 
genus.] 

79. Birds of Paradise, — Paradismay — like the Crows have a 
straight, quadrangular, pointed beak, which is compressed and a 
little convex above ; their nostrils are covered by the velvety 
feathers of the front. These birds, which are indigenous to New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, are all provided with the 
most brilliant plumage. Their history was for a long time a tissue 
of fable and absurdity. The female, it was asserted, laid her 
eggs while flying, and had no legs ; and when sleeping, it sus- 
pended itself from branches of trees by the long thread like 
feathers of the tail ; that it fed exclusively on dew, and never 
touched the earth till it was dead ! All these accounts have 
found their place, and observation has revealed the truth. 

80. The most celebrated species is the Emerald Bird of Para- 
dise, — Paradiscea apoda.-^lta head is small, but ornamented with 
feathers that in brilliancy rival those of the peacock ; the neck is 
of a yellowish tint ; the body is very small, but covered with 
long feathers of a brown tint sprinkled with gold, two long 
bearded filaments or thread like feathers, spring from the rump 
and form the tail. The long, light, and graceful feathers of this 
bird form the most beautiful, and most sought plumes for the 
decoration of ladies' head dresses. These birds travel in troops 
of thirty or forty under the direction of a chief, which the Indians 
call the king. Their light plumage does not permit them to fly 
against the wind, and if overtaken by a gale they rise into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, and leave the storm below them. 



78. What are the characters of the Great Crow Blackbiid ? What are 
its habitB ? 

79. What are the characters of Birds of Paradise 7 Where are they found 7 
80 What are the characters of the Emerald Bird of Paradise 7 What 

are its habits T 
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LESSON V. 

Family op entjirostres. — Nuthatches, — Cteeperg. — Humming 

Birds. 
Family op Syndactylje. — Bee-eaters — Kingfishers, — Horubills. 
Order op Scansorije. — Zoological Characters — Woodpechers, 

— Wrynecks. — Cvckoos. — T^mcans, — Parrots* — Habits^ {MaC' 

cawst Paroquets; Parrots properly so called ) 

FAMILY OF TENUIROSTRES. 

1. Birds of this family have a slender, elongated beak without 
a notch, and which is sometimes straight, and sometimes arcuate. 
(Plate Si fig, 11.) The principal g^fiera of this family are the 
Nuthatches, Creepers, Humming-birds, and Hoopoes, which may 
be recognised by the following characters : 

(Genera.) 

C Straight, ^ . • . ^NoTBATCBik 
Moderate, and < 

/ArcHate, .... ^CRiams. 



TKNUIROflTREa, 

having the 
beak 



( 



fVery long, 
bifid, and very 
extensible. \ 
,«., ...^^ — , .^~e~« Short, and > 

lying close at I 

the bottom of | 

the throat J 
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Hooron. 



2. The Nuthatches, — Sitta^ — have a moderate, straight, 
depressed beak, which is cylindrical, conical, and trenchant at 
the point ; their nostrils are partly covered by hairs directed for- 
wards, and their tongue is short and very slightly protractile. 
They climb with agility in all directions, live on insects and 
nettle In the trunks of trees. The Common European Nuthatch, 
'^Siita Europaa, — is of a bhiish ash-colour. It is sedentary, 
and inhabits the lofty forests. The male joins the female in the 
spring, in constructing the nest ; they establish themselves in a 
hole in a tree, and if the hole is too large, they reduce it with 
mud, which circumstance has acquired for it the name of 
Mason-pie: they line the interior with a thin bed of moss, upon 
which the female ]a3's from five to seven grayish eggs, marked 

1. What are the characters of birds of the family of Tenairoetrea 7 
What are the principal genera of this family 7 

2. What are the characters of the Nwtbatcbes ? What are the habits 
of the common European Nuthatch ? Upon what doet it feed 7 
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with small red spots. It is said, she is so much attached to her 
e|;gs, that she never leaves them durino^ the whole period of incu- 
bation, and takes no other food than that brought to her by the 
male. The young escape from the shell about the month of May, 
and very soon retire to live by themselves. These birds feed on 
insects, grains, hazel-nuts, beech-nuts, flax-seed, Sm. The mode 
of getting out the substance of the hazel-nuts, consists in fixing 
them solidly in a crack, and then piercing them, by repeated blows 
with their beak. 

3. [In the United States we have the Whiie-breasted Nuthatch^ 
— Sitta carolinensisj — which is lead colour, with the head and 
neck black above, and pure white beneath; the Red-bellied 
Nuthatch, — Sitta canadensis,— which is of a ''rust colour be- 
neath, and some others ; all of which, in their general habits, 
resemble the European species.] 

4, The CREEPEfiB,— Cert Ilia, — have a beak of moderate length, 
more or less arcuate, triangular, compressed and slender; their 
nostrils, which are horizontally pierced, are half closed by an 
arched membrane. 

6. The Creefters properly so called, — Certhia, — have a slanting 
tail, which is furnished with stiff, sharp quills ; it serves to aid 
them in climbing trees ; their tongue is sharp and adapted for 
piercing insects upon which they feed. There is one species 
found in Europe, and one in the United States. The European 
Creeper,— ^Or/Aia familiarise — is a small bird which is met with 
in different parts of Europe, as far north as Siberia ; it is con- 
stantly climbing trees in pursuit of insects and larvae. The Browm 
Creeper, — Certkia a/uencana, — is of a dark gray varied with 
white, brown and dusky ; white beneath ; the lump and tail 
rusty. This industrious forager for insects, chiefly dwelling in 
the seclusion of the forest, is but seldom seen in summer ; but 
on the approach of winter, with other hungry wanderers of 
similar habits, such as the small Woodpeckers and Nuthatches, 
he makes his appearance on the wooded skirts of the village, 
particularly among pine trees, and occasionally becomes familiar 
enough to pay a passing visit to the orchard. The species is 
^ neither common nor abundant, though their breeding range 
extends from Pennsylvania to Newfoundland. 



3. Whut are the characters of the White-breasted NiilhatcFj ? What are 
the characteiB of the Red 'bellied Nuthntuh? Where are fheae two species 
found ? 

4. What are the characters of the Creepers r 

5. What are the characters of the Creeper proper! j so called 7 What ]^^ 
the European Creeper ? What is the Bruwn Creeper 7 What are the habits 
of these birds 7 
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6. There are several sub divisions of this genus. Those known 
in France under the name of echekitesy — Tichodroma,-— climb 
like the preceding, but without supporting themselves with their 
tail, which is feeble and rounded ; they keep more on walls and 
rocks than dn trees. 

7. The HuMMiNG-BiRos,— T^rocAiYtf*, — (Plate 3, fi(jf. II.) are 
celebrated for the beautiful colours and metallic lustre of their 
plumage, as well as foir their small size ; they inhabit America 
and the adjacent islands. Their beak is long, straight or arcuate, 
tubular and very slender;, their tongue is long, extensible and 
bifid, that is, divided into two filaments ; their nostrils are covered 
by a wide arched membrane, and their feet, which are very short, 
have the tarsi shorter than the middle toe ; their wings are very 
long ; their plumage is sometimes ornamented with patches that 
are as brilliant as precious stones They feed on the nectar of 
flowers, about which they are seen buzzing and balancing in the 
air like certain flies, or rather butterflies. They sometimes eat 
small flies and other diminutive insects which they And in flowers. 
They live isolated, and defend their nests courageously, and some- 
times contend fiercely with each other. The Northern Hum- 
minf/'birdy-^Ttochilus colabra^ — ^is golden* green ; the tail forked 
and dusky, and the three outer tail feathers are of a rusty white 
at tip. The male has a changeable ruby-coloured throat, which 
iti the female is nearly white. This wonderfully diminutivd and 
brilliant bird, is the only one of an American genus, of more than 
a hundred species, which Ventures beyond the limits of tropical 
climates. 

8. The Hoopoe^— Upupay—huve an ornament on the head 
formed of a double range of long feathers, which they can erect 
at will. 

FAMILY OF SYxVDACTYL.E. ^^"^ '^ ** 

9. In the birds of this family, the externeil toe is almost as k)ng 
as the middle one, to which it is joined by a membrane as far aa 
the penultimate articulation. 

10. The principal genera of this family, are: the Bee-eaters, 
the King Fishers, and the Calaos, or Hornbills, which may be 
readily distinguished from each other by the form of the beak. 

6. How do the eeheleUeg diiTer from the Creepers properly so called 7 

7. How are Humming-hirds characleriped ? What ai e their hahits 7 
Upon what do they feed t What are t'le characters of the Northern Ham. 
ming-hirds 7 

' 8. How are the Hoopoes distinguished 7 
• 9. How are bicds of the faiHi y of Syndactyle characterised 7 
10. What ate the pr.ncipal genera of tfais family 7 



7^ BEE.E ATEglS ^KINGFISHERS. 

In th& Bee-eaters it is of moderate size, and slightly arcuate ; In 
the Kingfishers, long and straight, and in the Hombills of a 
disproportionate size, and sarmounted by an enormous protu- 
berance. 

11. The Bee-ealer$,^Merop$,^have a moderate sized beak, 
which is trenchant, pointed, slightly curved, without a notch or 
tooth, and with an elevated edge ; their nostrils are partly con- 
cealed by hairs directed forwards ; the external toe is joined to 
the middle one as far as the second articulation, and the latter is 
joined to the external, as far as the first articulation. The Cam- 
mon bee-eater, — Merops apiagiery -^ihe only one found in Europe, 
has a fawn coloured back, a deep marine blue front and belly, and 
a yellow throat surrounded by black ; it feeds on insects, particu- 
larly wasps and bees, which it seizes while on the wing. It 
constructs its nests in the precipitous banks of streams and large 
rivers, into which it digs to considerable depths 

12. The KiNGPiSHCRS, — Alcedo,^{ i^late 3, fig. 10.)— have a 
quadrangular beak, which is long, straight; pointed and trenchant ; 
their nostrils are almost entirely closed by a naked membrane ; 
their legs are short, and t)are to above the knee. The only 
species found in Europe is the Alcedo upida^—\i is rather larger 
thaa a Sparrpw, and is green, undulated with black above, with 
a stripe of deep marine blue along the back ; reddish beneath, 
with a ribbon of the same colour on each side of the neck. The 
American species, the Bdted Kingfisher, — Alcedo alcyon, — ^ia 
crested, and of a bluish slate colour; it inhabits all the northern 
part of the American continent His delight is to dwell amidst 
the most sequestered scenes, on the borders of rivers and streams, 
abounding in small fish and insects, upon which he feeds. By 
the broken or rocky bank of his aquatic retreat, he may be 
frequently seen perched on some dead and projecting branch, 
scrutinizing the waters for his expected prey ; if unsuccessfiil, 
he courses along the stream, just above the surface, and occa- 
sionally hovers for an instant, with rapidly moving wings, over 
the spot where he perceives his gliding quarry; in the next 
instant, descending with a quick spiral sweep, he seizes a fish 
with which he rises to his post, and swallows in an instant When' 
startled from the perch, on which he spends many vacant hours 
digesting his prey, he utters commonly a loud, harsh, and grating 

11. What are the characters of the Bee-eaters ? What are the characters 
•f the Common Bee-eater 7 What are its habits? 

13. What are the characters of the Kingfishers ? How is the Earopeaa 
Kingfisher characterised ? In what respects does the Belted Kio|rfiijher differ 
from the Europeari species ? What are its habits 7 
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cry, very similar to the interrupted creakings of a watchman^s 
rattJe, and almost, as it were, the vocal counterpart to the watery 
tumult amidst which he usually resides. The nest is burrowed 
in some dry bank above the reach of inundation, to a depth of 
five or six feet. The female lays six or seven white eggs, and 
is assisted by the male in the incubation, which continues about 
sixteen days. 

13. The Calaos, or Hornbtffsf Bucerosj — are large birds of 
India and Africa, remarkable for their enormous dentated beak, 
which is more or less arcuate, surmounted by a crest or promi- 
nence, often as large as the beak itself. (Plate S,Jig. 12.) These 
singular birds hunt mice, reptiles, small birds, and even attack 
dead bodies. 



y^ 



OBDBB OF SCANSOBiaa OB ZTOODAOTTLJB. 



14. In birds of this order the external toe is directed back- 
wards like the thumb, which arrangement gives them a more 
'solid support, and of which some genera take advantage in 
clinging to, and climbing the trunks of trees. (P/a/e ^sfig- 5, 6, 
7, and 10.) It is from this circumstance they have obtained the 
common name of Climbers^ although, strictly speaking, it is not 
applicable to all of them, as there are many birds that truly climb, 
which, owing to the disposition of their toes, do not belong to 
this group. , Every bird that has two toes directed forward, and 
two back wardi7 belongs to the order of Scansoriai, or Climbers. 
The habits of most of the species that belong to it are not known ; 
and they vary in almost every genus. 

16. The Climbers generally nest in the hollows of old trees; 
their powers of flight are middling/ like the Passerinae they feed 
on insects, or fruits according as their beak is more or less 
strong. It is remarked that in most of the genera that the 
sternum has two notches behind, which conformation is in 
accordance with the little strength of the muscles of their wings. 

16. The principal genera may be distinguished by the follow- 
ing characters : 

■ ■ ^ -■■ ■ ■ ■—- ■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■ M ■■■■I. ■ ■ I I 11 ■»■■ »!■ — w ■ 

IX What are Horobills? Where are they found ? 

14. How are the ScansoriiB characterised ? Do all climbing birds belong 
to the order of ScansoriiB 7 

15. Upon what do the Scansorie feed ? Are they very powerful ia their 
wings ? 

16. What are the principal genera of the order of ScansoriaB 7 
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M r Str^ght, 
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id armed with spines at the Up. \ 
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^ Arcoate, ■> 



And rounded ; tongue very extensible, d yf^Yinon, 
but without Kpines. \ 

' Moderate, and slightly arcuate, ^Cuckoos. 

Large, rounded on all sides, and booked, )- PAaKom 

Almost as long as the body, }• Toucans. 



17. The WooDPBCKERS,— P/cr/«, — are distinguished by their 
long, straight black beak, which is adapted for piercing the bark 
of trees ; by their slender tongue, armed near the end with spines 
curved backwards, which can be extended considerably beyond 
the beak; (Plate 1, fig. 3.) and by their tail, which is composed 
of ten quills with stiff and elastic stalks, which serves them as a 
support when they climb trees. {PhteA ,Jig, 9.) All these birds 
are climbers, and have a family likeness to each other. They all 
have the habit of tapping and raising up the bark of trees to seize 
the insects which it conceals, and, aJler having struck on one side, 
of quickly running to the opposite, to seize the insects, which the 
noise may have caused to run away. It is erroneously believed 
that they can in this way pieree trees entirely through. Most 
Woodpeckers are marked with red, either on the head or body ; 
almost all of them are streaked or speckled with brown on the 
ground colour of their plumage Their cry is sharp, and their 
flight heavy. They are lean, little esteemed, and inhabit all parts 
of the world, both within and without the equatorial regions, 
except New Holland. There are several species of Woodpeckers 
in the United States, the most common of which, are the Flicker^ 
or Golden Winged Woodpecker ^ — Picus ovrattus, — and Red" 
Headed Woodpecker^ — Picus fryth}^>cephaltis. 

Birds resembling Woodpeckers are known, which have but 
three toes, two of which are directed forward, and one backwards. 

18. The Wrynecks, — Yvnx^^( Plate Ay fig* 5.) have the pro- 
tractile tongue of the Woodpeckers, but without tlie spines ; their 
straight and pointed beak is nearly round, without any well 
marked angles, and is not sulEciently strong to penetrate and 
raise the bark of trees ; like the Woodpeckers, they live on 
insects, but climb much less. 



17. How are Woodpeckers distinguished ? What are their habits? Upon 
what do they feed 7 

18. What are the characters of the Wrynecks 7 
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19. The European Wiyneck, — Yunx iotqutUa^ — is of the size 
of a lark; it is brown above, streaked in little blackish, waves, 
and longitudinal meshes of fhwn colouir and black; beneath it is 
whitish with transverse blackish stripes. This bird, which is 
solitary in its habits, loves the mountain woods, and makes its 
appearance in France, in May, and departs again in September ; 
without making a nc^t, it lays in holes in trees soon afler its 
arrival. The Wryneck derives its name from a habit, which is 
peculiar to it, of twisting and turning the neck to one side, and 
'behind, while the head is turned towards the back and the eyes 
half closed. 

20. The Cuckoos, — Cucuhuj — ^have a moderate beak, well cleft, 
and slightly arcuate ; the tarsi are short, and the tail long, com- 
posed of ten quUls. {Plate i^fig. 6.) They are birds of passage, 
and live on insects. The female makes no nest, and takes- no 
care of her young ; she deposites her eggs in the nests of other 
birds, most frequently in that of the Fauvette, The strange 
nurse, to whom the Cuckoo confides her eggs« becomes not only 
tiie best of mothers for the young progeny that does not belong 
to her, but to take care of them she neglects her own eggs, and 

.only hatches a part of them. It is remarked that the young 
Cuckoos raise up the young ones of the Fauvette, and push them 
out of the nest, that they may not share the attentions of their 
common nurse. These birds remain in the nest more than three 
weeks afler their birth, and for five weeks longer their adopted 
mother supplies them with food. The American species, on the 
contrary, are ^ithfully paired, and take .care of their young. 
The YeUoW'bUled Cuckoo^ ov^Rain CroWf-^Cuculus americanuSj 
— ^is dark j^rayish-brown, with bronzy reflections, and white 
beneath. 

21. The Toucans,"^ Ramphasiog, — (Plate it fig- 10.) are easily 
recognised by their enormous beak, which is almost as large and 
as long as the body ; internally it is light and cellular, arcuate 
towards the end, and irregularly dentate on the edge; their 
nostrils, which are surrounded by a membrane, are concealed 
behind the horny mass that sheathes the front Their tongue is 
long, narrow, and furnished on each side with barbs, like a 
feather. These singular animals inhabit only the hottest parts of 
America ; they live in troops, and feed on fruits and insects. 

19. What are the characters of the Earopean Wryneck ? What are its 
babita ? From what circumstance does it derive its name 1 

SO. What are the characters of Cuckoos 7 What are the habits of the 
female ? How does the American differ from the Earopean species? 

121. How are Toacans characterised 7 What are their habits 7 
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They geek the nests of other birds, and devour their eggs, and 
their recently hatched young. When they obtain their prey, they 
do not attempt to grind it in their beak, because its structure pre- 
Tents ; , but they toss it into the air, and, receiving it as it &1IS, 
swallow it whole. 

22. The Parrots,— /*«t7/acw». — {Pfate A^fig,7. and 8 ) form 
a genus, numerous in species, which are found in a]I warm 
countries They have a lari^e, hard, solid beak, which is rounded 
every where, and surrounded at its base by a membrane through 
which the nostrils are pierced ; their tongue Is thick, fleshy, and 
round ; their feet are short and strong. They leed on fririts, 
and climb trees, assisting themselves with their feet and bealc 
They readily become familiar, and some species imitate the 
human voice very well ; but their clamorous disposition renders 
them disagreeable in the house. 

23. The plumage of Parrots varies in colour ; it is generally 
remarkable for its clear and vivid tints : frequently, green pre- 
dominates; while in certain species, on the contrary, red is the 
prevailing colour. From their intelligence, these birds seem to 
claim a place at the head of their class, and form the connecting 
link between it and the superior beings in the scale of animals^ 
They learn to talk, retain airs, and are in short, susceptible of 
education ; they convey their food to the beak with their claws ; 
they are frugivorous, and also feed on buds, tender bark, roots, 
and sweet juices of plants. This genus is divided into Maccaws, 
Paroquets, Parrots properly so called. Cockatoos, &c. 

24. The A/flccffti7«, — Ara^—{Hlatt ^^ fig. 7.) have a wedge- 
shaped tail, which is longer than the body, a strong beak and a 
naked face ; they are all American. The Ara aracaru or blue 
Maccawj— is one that is most frequently seen in France, where 
it is produced in the domestic state ; it is from thirty to thirty- 
two inches in length. All the upper parts, that is, the top of the 
head, the back of the neck, the back, the rump, the wings, and 
all the top of the tail are of a brilliant azure blue. The chest and 
all the under part of the body are of a bright yellow. The naked 
space on the cheeks is of considerable extent, and is of a rosy 
white colour, with three little horizontal lines of black feathers ; 
the throat is surrounded by a broad greenish collar. 

25. The Paroquets, also have a wedge-shaped tail^ which is 
sometimes longer than the body, sometimes of the same length, 

22. How are Parrots dbtiniraished t What are their babita ? 

23. What 18 tbe colour of the plumage of Parrots? For what are these 
birds particularly remarkable 7 How is tbe genus of Parrots divided 7 

34. How are Maccawa distinguished 7 What are the characters of th« 
Blue Maccaw? 
Si5. What are the characters of the Paroquets 7 
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and ^ondetimes shorter ; they have a moderate beak, and the face 
.is ordinarily feathered. 

2d. [The Carolina Parrot, — Psittecng earoHnensis,^ is green ; 
the head and neck yelled ; forehead and cheeks orange ; tail 
^ongated. Of the more than two hundred known species of 
this brOIiant genus, it is the only one, found Inhabiting the United 
States. It is rarely met with north of Virginia.] 

27. The Parrotg properiif so called, have a short, square tail, 
« stout and strongly hooked beak, the face feathered, a large 
bead, and a stout body. They all inhabit the torrid zone, 

28. The irray Parrot; or Jaco, — Psiitacm erylhaen$, — is 
entirely ash-colour with a red tail. It is originally from Africa, 
and Is much prized on account of its gentleness, its attachment 
to its master, and /the facility with which it learns to speak. 

29:. The name of Amazoniau Parrots is given to . those that 
are very large, with a stout body and green plumage. 

do. The Cockatoos, have the head ornamented with a tuft of 
leathers. {JPlate 4, fig, 8.) The plumage of the greater number 
is white, and of all the various species, they are the most docile. 

LESSON TI. 
Obder of Ga LLI9ACE js . — Zool »giccU Characters. «- Habits, — 
Hoccos, — Peacocks^ {Common, Peacock,) — Turkey. — Guinea" 
fowl. — Genus of Pheasants, {The Common Cock, Common 
Pheasant, Golden Pheasant.) — Genus of Grouse, {The Great 
Beath'cock, Partridge, Quad, — Genus of Pigeons^ — jETo^ttg.— 
Carrier Pigeons, _^ 

OBDEB or OAlLIVfAGBA 

1. The Order of Gallinaceae comprises : Those terrestrial birds 
which have a short or moderate beak, vaulted above ; the nostrils 
pierced through a membranous space, and covered by a cartila- 
ginous scale, the body heavy, and the wings, in general, short. 

2. These birds are essentially granlvorous, and are provided 
with a very strong muscular gizzard ; they delight in seeking 
their food on the ground amidst dust. Their sternum is weakened 
by two large notches which occupy its posterior part on each 
side; their Inferior larynx is very simple, and not one of them 
sing s agreeably. 

26. What is the Carolina Parrot? ^ 

27. How are Parrots properly ao called, diaCingntahed T 

28. For what ia the Gray Parrot esteemed T 
29* What are Amazonian Pariots? 

30. What are Cockatoos 7 
1. What hirds are compriaed in the Order of GalHnaees f 
S. What are the reneral characters of the GallinaocB ? 
7 
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3. Most of our poultry belongs to this order ; and no other 
affords man so many resources for his wants or his pleasures. 
The flesh of many of the Gallinaceae supplies a light and whole- 
some meat which nourishes without overloading the stomach. 
Their feathers are applied to different purposes ; they are employed 
as (N*naments, and also in the useful arts. These bb'ds are almost 
all from the warm countries of both continents, 

4. This order is divided into two fomilies, as follows: 

5. Firui, The Gallinacbji properly so called, having the 
anterior toes united at their base by a short membrane, which Is 
dentate on the edges ; the tail is, generally, composed of fourteen 
or a greater number of quills. 

6. Second, The Piokons, having the toes entirely divided, and 
the tail formed of twelve quills. 

FAMILY OF GALLINACEiE PROPERLY SO CALLEa 

7. The Gallinaces properly so called, have a short, convex 
beak with the upper mandible arched or vaulted, and curved 
from its base to the point; their nostrils, which are pierced 
through a broad membranous space, are covered by a cartila- 
ginous scale ; their three front toes are united by a short mem- 
brane ; the posterior toe articulates high on the tarsus, above the 
articulations of the anterior toes : sometimes, though rarely, the 
posterior toe is entirely wanting, or it is very small, and in many 
species, principally in the male, we remark on the posterior part 
of the tarsus, above the thumb, a process or projection called a 
ipuvj formed of a bony spine, covered externally with horn, more 
or less pointed, according to the species, and which increases in 
length as the animal advances in age. {Plate A^ fig. 1 1, and Piatt 
7, Jig, 15.) The tarsi are short or of moderate length, and the 
feet are adapted for running or walking. These birds are very 
heavy ; the body is fleshy, and the wings short, which, with the 
weakness of their pectoral muscles, renders their flight laborious. 
They are all pvlverators^ that is, they love to scratch the ground, 
and wallow in the dust ; they generally feed on grains, some- 
times on insects, and many species, 'IM berries and buds. To 
swallow fluids when introduced into the beak, they elevate their 
head in the air. The females live in troops with a single male. 
Their nest is almost always made without art, upon the ground, 

and the male takes no part, either in its construction or in the 

.■I .. . I — ■ — ' — ■ 

3. To what nsei are birds of this order applied? 

4. How is this order divided 7 

5. What are tlie general characters of the GallinaoeiB properly so called t 

6. What are the general characters of Pigeons T 

7. How are the GaUinaoen properly so called characterised 7 What are 
their habits 7 
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incubation, of the eggs, the number- of which is generally con- 
siderable. So sooti as the young ones escape, from the shell, they 
walk, eat alone, and abandon the nest to follow their mother. 
They remain togethier forming a family until the following springy 
when they separate. The sexes differ very much from each 
other in their plumage, at least, until they have attained an 
advanced age, when the female sometimes appears in the plumage 
of the male, which is mere brilliant ; they also differ in size, the 
female, in most species being smallest. 

8. The principal genera composing this family may be recog- 
nised by the foUowing characters : 

(jallinacee 
properly uo called, havingr a tail 
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a What are the principal genera of the Famfly of GallinaceaB properly 
ioctUed7 
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9. The Hoecot, — j9lecior,-^are large gallinaceous birds of 
America, analogous to Turkeys, with a large round tafl, com- 
posed of twelve large, stiff quills; their beak is thick, stout, 
compressed at the sides, surrounded at the base by a naked 
skin, which is sometimes gibbous; the tars! are elongate and 
without spurs ; they have four toes, three before and one behind, 
the latter resting a part of its length on the ground. These 
peaceful birds are easily tam^d, and keep in great forests and on 
mountains. They seek their food on the ground, and perch upon 
the highest trees. Some nest on the large branches of trees, and 
others on the ground. Their nest is composed externally of 
dried branches and nK)ss, and internally of leaves ; they lay from, 
two to eight eggs. In some parts of America Hoccos are reared 
as poultry. Their head is ornamented with a tuft of elevated 
feathers which are curled at the end. 

10. Turkeys, — .flekagH8,-^have the head and top of the neck 
covered by a paplllated skin which is destitute of feathers ; under 
the throat, there is an appendage which hangs from the neck, and 
on the front, another conical appendage which lengthens and 
swells in the male during excitement. A pencil of stiff hairs or 
bristles hangs from the lower part of the neck of the male ; the 
tail coverts, which are shorter and stiffer than in the Peacock, 
can be erected in the same manner, so as to form a circle ; the 
males have feeble spurs. Turkeys, of which only two species 
are known, are originally from America, whence the Jesuit 
missionaries Introduced them into Europe. The first Turkeys 
appeared in France in^ 1570, and were served at the wedding 
Of Charles IX. They have been naturalised in all climates on 
account of the excellence of their fiesb. 

1 1. Peacocks, — rPavo, — have a moderate, conical, curved beak, 
which is naked at the base ; the superior mandible is convex and 
vaulted ; the head, which is covered with feathers, is ornamented 
with a crest ; the tarsi are armed behind with a conical spur ; 
but the most remarkable characteristic of these birds is, that the 
upper tail coverts in the male, are longer than the quills, and may 
be elevated when he spreads Ms tail. The Common Peacock^ — 
Pavo cristatuSf — has the head crowned with a crest of twenty- 
four straight feathers, and the feathers of the rump, which have 
a floating or loose beard, are of unequal size, being shorter in 

9. What are the characters of Hoccoa ? What are their habits ? ' 

10. How are Turkeys characterised 7 To what part of the world are 
they indigenous ? When were Turkeys fitst used in France ? 

11. How are Peaeoeks characterised? What are the characters of the 
Common Peacock 7 Are they found wild in any part of the world 7 
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proportion as they are superior, and each one is terminated by 
Dumerous brilliant metallio circles ; the female is destitute of this 
ornament, the richness and beauty of which, known throughout 
the world, are beyond description, particularly when the bird 
spreads its tail The Peacock is still widely diffused in the wild 
state, In the north of India, and in most parts of the Indiana 
archipelago. 

12. The Pintados, or Guinba-Fowls, — NumidUf — (Plate 5f 

Jig. I,) have a naked head with fleshy wattles on the lower part 

of the cheeks, and the cranium is generally surmounted by a 

callous crest; their feet are without- spurs ; their tail is short 

and pendent ; and the feathers of the rump give the body a 

. rounded form. 

13. AH the Pintados are originally from Africa; they live in 
numerous troops under bushes, and in copses, where they seek 
berries and small snails on which they feed. The European 
species have been transported to the New World.'^where, in 
many places, they have become naturalised in the wild state. 

14. FuBASAKTB,^ Phasiatttts, — (Plate 4, Jig. II.) are naked 
around the eyes, aqd the cheeks are covered fc^ a red skin, or by 
very short feathers; they have no crest, and the lower mandible' 
is without wattles; the tall quills, eighteen in number in most of 
the species, are placed on each other in two layers like shingles 
on the roof of a house, or in other words, the tail is tectiform, 
and maintained in a horizontal position. 

This genus is divided into many sub-genera, among which we 
will cite the Cocks, and Pheasants properly so called. 

15. The Cockst — Gallus, — have a l)eak naked at the base, 
furnished with two pendent and compressed caruncles^ the head 
is surmounted by a fleshy crest, or a bundle of feathers ; the 
tarsi are armed with long, curved spurs, and only the end of the 
thumb rests on the ground ; the wings are short ; the quills of 
the tail, fourteen in number, form two vertical planes, placed' 
back to back ; in the male the coverts of the latter are prdodged 
into an arch over the tail proper. 

16. The Common Cock^ — Phasianus gallus,^ihe female of 
which is called a Hen, is originally from India ; it is still met 
with wild, in the mountains of Hindoostan, but in the domestic 

12. How are Guineiffowis characterised t 

13. To what country did the Pintados oricrinally belong 7 What are their ^ 
habits f 

14. What are the charactets of Pheasants 7 
id. How are the Cocks characterised ? 

16. To what country decs the Common Oock belong 7 
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state, it is spread throughout the world. There exists a great 
number of varieties of it 

17. The i^heasiants prop^rltf $o c^/Zp'/, hev» a lonj?, eun^^MTii 
tail, each of the quills of which being inclined on two planes, eover 
each other like the shingles of a roof. To this group belongs 
the Common Pkeakuut of Europe, which is also originally from 
Asia, and which is also remarkable for the beauty of its plomage. 

' In the male, the top of the head and the upper part of the neck 
are of a silver gray, which, in the reflections of light, seems to' 
change to blue. The feathers of the chest, of the shoulders, of 
the middle of the back, as well as those of the siies beneath the 
wings, have a blackish. ground with purple edges on transverse 
lines of gold colour ; the plumage of the female is not so beautiful 
as that of the male : the iris is yellow and the eyes are placed 
between two parts which are of « scarlet colour. It is said, that 
the Pheasant was originally introduced into Europe by the 
Argonauts from the banks of the river Phasis in Asia Minor. 

18. The Golden I'heaaanU — Phasianus pieingy — (PkUei. 
fig, 11.) comes from China. It is one of the most beautiful birds 
known ; the belly is of a bright red ; a tuft of golden yellow 
reclines from the top of the head ; the neck is surrounded by a 
magnificent orange collar, sprinkled with black; the upper part 
of the back is green, and the lower part, as well as the rump, is 
yellow; the wings are bright red with a beautiful spot of t>lue; 
the tail, which is very long, is brown, spotted with gray. 

19. The ^rgttSf^Phasianus argus^ — comes from the south of 
Asia. The head and neck are nearly naked; the tarsi are with- 
out spurs, and the secondary feathers of the wings are covered 
\i^ith eye-like spots, which, when the wings are spread, give the 
bird a remarkable appearance. 

20. No true Pheasant has yet been discovered in America. 

21. The GVow#e,— 7«frao,— are recognised by a naked and, 
ordinarily, red strip, that occupies the place of the eye-brow. They 
are very numerous and are divided into many sub-genera, the 
principal of which are the foUowing : 

22. 1st. The Heath'CotkSt have the tarsi covered with feathers 

and without spurs, the toes naked, and the tail round or forked : 
^■"^~~ ' ' ■ ' II 

17. How are Pheasants properly bo called, characterised f From what 
part of the world is the true Pheasant derived 7 

18. What are the characters of the Golden Pheasant? 

19. How is the Argus recognised ? 

SO. Is there any true Pheasant in America ? 

21. How is the genus of Grouse recognised? What ar« tho principal 
•ab>gener& f 

22. How may the Heath-cocks be known f 
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2d« 2nd. The Ptarmigans, or White Grouse, which have the 
toes feathered as well as the legs ; 

24. 3d, The Partridge^ the tarsi of which are naked like the 
toes, and armed, only in the male, with short spurs, or simple 
tubercles ; 

2f5. 4th. The Quails; which also have naked tarsi without 
^ spurs, and in which, the eye-brow is not red, 
' 26. The HeathrCocksy — 7e/rao,— are for the most part birds 
of large size ; there is ohe species in France which is larger than 
the Turkey, and even larger than any other gallinaceous bird. 
The Great Heath-cock,-- Tntrao vrogallus, — {Plate 5, fig. 3.) 
The plumage of the male is slate colour, finely and transversely 
striped with black ; the female, which is a third smaller, is fawn 
colour, with transverse, black or brown lines. The young 
resemble the female up to the first moulting. This bird is found 
in considerable numbers ioi Russia, Siberia, and generally in all 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia ; and is more rare in 
Germany, Hungary, and France. It always lives in the same 
{dace, inhabiting through preference, mountain forests, and feeds 
chieiy on berries, buds, young shoots, grains, insects and worms. 
Its flesh is delicious. 

27. [The Ruffed Grouse, — Tctrao umb€llus,--is mottled; the 
tail is gray or ferruginous, speckled or barred with black ; the 
male has a ruff of broad black feathers on the sides of the neck ; 
in the female the ruff is smaller and dusky brown. It is known 
by the name of Pheasant, in the.Middle and Western States, and 
by that of Partridge in New England. It inhabits the American 
continent from Hudson's Bay to Georgia, but is most abundant 
in the northern and middle parts of the United States. It feeds 
chiefly on berries. 

28. The Pinnated Grouse, — Te/rao cii/Jtc/o,— is partly crested 
and mottled ; and the tail is rather short and much rounded. 
The Grouse, or Prairie-Hen, is confined to dry, barren, and 
bushy tracts of small extent, and in several places it is now 
nearly or wholly exterminated. It is still met with on the Grouse 
Planes of New Jersey, on the Bushy Planes of Long Island, in 



23. What are the ureueric characters of the Ptarmigans? 
34. How are the Partridges recognised 7 

25. How are the Qaails recognisi d ? 

26. What are the general characters of Heath-cocks? What are the 
characters of the Great Heath-Cock? Where Js it foand 7 What are iU 
habits 7 Upon what does it ft-ed ? 

27. What are the characters of the Raffed Grouse T Where is it foand f 
By what other names is it known 7 

28. Where is the PrairicHen found 7 
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rimflar shrubby barrens in Connecticut, and in the Island of 
Martba*8 Vineyard, on the south side of Massachusetts Bay.] 

29. The Piarmigatu, or White Grotue,'— £a^o^f,^have a 
round or square tail, and often become white in winter. [The 
Ptarmigan, — Tttrao /a5fop««,—<x)nstant]y resides in the coldest 
arctic deserts, and in the lofty mountains of Central Europe, 

I where, as the snow begins to melt away, it seeks out its frozen 
bed, by ascending to the limits of eternal ice. It is common to 
the extreme northern regions of both the old and new continent* 
It feeds on many kinds of berries, heath, young shoots of pine, 
and occasionally eats a few insects. To protect themselves 
against the entreme cold of the climate. Ptarmigans dwell in the 
snow. As soon as they leave their frozen retreats in the morn- 
ing, they fly vigorously upward into the air, shaking the ^now 
from their warm and white clothing. They are much esteemed 
as food in every country where they occur, and are commonly 
taken in nets. Between the months of April and May, it is said, 
that as many as ten thousand are taken for the use of the Hud- 
son's Bay settlement ; and in Europe, during the winter, they 
are carried in thousands to the markets of Norway.] 

30. Partridges live in pairs, and keep on the ground. Two 
species of Partridge are common in France : the gray and the 
red. The Gray Partridgey—Tetrao cinereus, — keeps in the 
fields ; it is ashy brown elegantly mingled with black ; the taU is 
short and the l^s are of a greenish wliite ; the beak and feet 
are ash-colour. In young Partridges there is observed, between 
eye and ear, a naked skin which is of a brilliant scarlet. The 
male has on the breast a chestnut coloured spot in the form 
of a horse shoe. The female is distinguished by less brilliant 
and less marked colours. She lays from twelve to eighteen eggs, 
and makes a nest on the ground of dry leaves and moss. The 
young ones run the moment ihey escape from the shell, a part 
of which they frequently drag afler them. It not unfrequently 
happens that they place the eggs of a Partridge under a hen, who 
sits upon, and takes care of them as if they were her own. 

31. The Red Partridge, — Tetrao rtijus, — ^has the beak and 
feet red ; it prefers to keep on hills and elevated places ; its flesh 
is whiter than that of the gray Partridge. 

32. [American Partridges, — Oriyx, — have the beak short, 
thick, higher than it is wide ; the upper mandible curved from the 

29. What are the habiU of the Ptarmigan 7 Where is it found ? 

30. What are the characters of the Gray Partridipe of Europe ? 

31. How is the Red Partridge distinguished 7 

99. What are the characters of American Partridges 7 
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base ; no naked space around the eye ; the nostrils half closed 
by a membrane. The tarsus is destitute of spur or tubercle. 

dS. These birds alight on low trees or bushes, sometimes roost" 
ing in them ; they also dwell on the ground, both by night and day. 
They are usually monogamous, the male taking charge of, and 
protecting the young, which associate with the old until the time 
of pairing. These are peculiar to America. 

34. The American Partridge, or Quails — Ortyx vtr^tntctna,— 
ia without a crest ; the plumage cinnamon brown, varied with 
tdack and whitish ; throat white^ bounded with a black crescent ; 
beak black ; the feet ashcolour. Though the Partridges of America 
are exceedingly prolific, they have been so thinned in some parts 
of the country, that sportsmen, acquainted with their local attach- 
ments, have been known to introduce them into places for breed- 
ing, to prevent their threatened extermination.] 

35. The Quails. — Coliimix,— are smaller than Partridges, and 
have a shorter tail. The Common Qtiat'/ of Europe, — Tetrao 
eoiumix, — has a brown bacl;, waved with black and dotted with 
wtilte, a brown throat, and a whitish^eye-brow. The female makes 
a nest like the partridge; she lays six or seven eggs which are 
of a gray colour with brown spots. They are liatched at the 
end of about three weeks. 

36. duails are birds of passage, and celebrated for their migra* 
tions ; they are found throughout Europe, and in most parts of 
tlie United States. In the autumn^ they pass in immense troc^ 
from ' Europe, across the Mediterranean to the coast of Africa; 
they return in the spring, and at that time th^ rest on some 
one of the Islands of the archipelago. 

FAMILY OF PIGEONS. 

37. The Pigeons, — Columba, — are regarded as forming the 
natural link or transition between the Passerinss and Gallinaceae. 

38. Pigeons have a moderate, compressed, straight, vaulted 
beak, which ts curved at the point, (Plate 5, fig. 4. ;) their nostrils 
are in the middle of the beak, pieroed through a soft skin and 
covered by a cartilaginous scale which is inflated or bulged at 
the base of the beak ; their feet are frequently red ; they have 
three toes in front, which are entirely separate, and a posterior 

33. What are their habits? 

34. What are the charactera of the American Partridge or Quail? 
Whether is it migratory or sedentary in its habits ? 

35. What are the characters of the common European Quail 7 

36. What are the habiU of Quails 7 

37. What relation do Pigeons bear to the PasseriniB and Gallinaoes 7 

38. What are the characters of Pigeons? What are their habits? 
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toe which is articulated upon the same plane as the others. They 
fly well, and differ very much from the Common Gatlinacem in 
their habits. When they drinlc, they do not elevate the head 
as the latter do, and they ordinarily perch, on trees. These birds 
always live in a state of monogamy, and the male never leaves 
his female companion. They evince great mutual tenderness 
and express it by frequently caressing each other, and by the 
accents of their voice, the modulation and tone of which have 
been designated by the term cooing. Both unite in the construc- 
tion of the nest, and place it, according to the species, sometimes 
on the tops of the highest trees, amongst bushes, or even on 
the ground, and other times in the cavities of rocks. This 
nest, coarsely constructed of small branches and leaves, is 
very open, and ordinarily receives only two eggs, upon whi^h 
the male and female sdternately sit. One of these two eggs 
usually gives birth to a male, and the other to a female : and 
these two individuals being reared together remain forever after 
paired. They feed their young by disgorging into their little 
throats, grains macerated in their own stomach, and which they 
cause to regurgitate into the beak by a kind of contraction. 

39. These birds form but a single genus ; among the wild 
species in Europe are the Cushat, the Rock Dove, and the Turtle 
Dove. 

40. Pigeons are reared in vast numbers in the domestic state ; 
one of the most celebrated races is the Carrier Pigeon^ which is 
distinguished from all others, by a broad naked band which 
surrounds the eye, and its deep black plumage; it is remark- 
able for its rapid flight, and for the singular faculty it possesses of 
again Ending the place where it was born, or where it left 
its young, after having been carried to very great distances. It 
has been often employed to convey letters, and it has been known 
to make a journey of upwards of a hundred leagues in a few hours. 

41. [Among the American species, the most remarkable is the 
Passenger Pigeon^ — Columba migratoric^ — which is bluish gray, 
wilh a white belly and black tail. The wild Pigeon of America, 
it is estimated, can fly several hundred miles at the rate of a mile 
a minute. The whole species seems to be always congregated in 
one huge flock, composed of millions of individuals ; and they 
remain in one locality for several years, and then leave it from 
dearth of food, which appears to be the sole cause that deter- 
mines their migrations. They feed on acorns and berries.] 

39. What number of genera constitutes the family of Pigeons ? 

40. What are the characters of the Carrier Pigeon ? How is it employed 7 

41. What are the characters of the Passenger Pigeon ? What are its 
habits? 
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LESSON YII. 

Order of GRALLATORiiE. — Zoological Characters, — HalnU,^^ 

Divmon into eight Families* 
Family of Brevippennbs.— Ox^'cA. — Organization. — Habits,'^ 

Cassowaries^ 
Family op Pressirostres. — Bustards. — Plovers, — Lapwings, 
Family of Cultrirostres. — Cranes, (Common Crane ) — Heronst 

(Common Heron.) — Storkst {Common Storh,) — Spoonbills. 
Family op Longirostres.— Gc«ii« of Curlews. — Ibis, ( Sacred 

Ibis,) — Snipe, ( Woodcock, Common Snipe.) — The Jlvosets* 
Family of Macrodactyli. — Rails. — Water'Hens^ 
Family of Flamingos. — Common Flatningo — Habits. 

OBDBR OF CfrRALLATOBlJB. 

1. The Or(Jer of Grallatoriae is composed of birds that have 
the lower part of the leg naked lilce the tarsus, (Plate 5, fig. 
5, #a 11.) Almost ail these birds are remarkable for the length 
of their legs, and appear as if they were mounted on stilts. Their 
feet, most generally, have a small palmate membrane betwixt 
the external toes, and they sometimes are without a thumb. 
Their form is ordinarily lank, and their neck Js very long ; their 
beak varies in its shape, but is also, in general, very long. 

2. Most of the Grallatoriae, which are also called Waders, or 
beach birds, frequent watery places, and wade in shallow waters 
to seek their food ; with some exceptions, they all feed on animal 
substances, and seek fishes, reptiles, or worms and insects, accor* 
ding as their beak is strong or weak ; a small number of them 
feed on grains and herbage, and these only live remote from 
water. And almost all these birds have very long wings ; they 
fly well, and extend their legs behind them when they fly, 
whereas, other birds, on the contrary, fold them under the belly. 

3. The Grallatoriae, which build their nests on trees, and in 
elevated situations, are monogamous, and feed their young untU 
they are able to fly : almost all those that build on the ground 
are polygamous, and their young seek their own food soon afler 
birth. 

1. Whut are the general characters of tboee birdt that belong to the order 
of GralUtoriflB 7 

2. What are the general habita of the GrallatoiiflB or Waders t Upon 
what do they &ed 7 

3. In what respect do the monogamous differ from the polygamous Gral* 
latorte 7 
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4. This order is composed of fi^e principal familiest and three 
small isolated groups, which differ too much from the other 
Gralktoriae, to be comprised in the preceding divisions, and may, 
therefore, be considered as forming so many separate fomilies. 

5. The five principal families, which are characterised accord- 
ing to the form of the beak, are the Brevipennes, the Pressiroa- 
tres, the Cultrirostres, the Longirostres, and the Macrodactyii. 

6. The three accessory ^milies, each one of which is formed 
of a single genus, are the Sheath-bills, or Vaginals, the Olarioles, « 
and Flamingos. 

These different groups may be distinguished by the following 
characters : ^ . . . 
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4. Into how many families is the order of Orailstorie di? ided 7 

5. What are the priocipal families 7 

6. What are the aooessory families 7 
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. 5/^ / « FAMILY OF BREVIPPENNES.^//-// ''^^ 

7. The 'Brevipennes,( P/a^c 5, /f^. 5.) are very large birds 
that ate entirely Incapable of flying, ami have rudimentary wings 
only ; but they are remarkable for the strength of their posterior . 
extremities; which renders th6m excellent runners. Her^, the 
muscles of the chest not being required, as is the case in other 
birds to make the strong efforts necessary to depress the wings 
during flight, are very small, e^nd there is no projecting keel in 
the middle of the stern\im for their attachment, as in other birds ; ^ 
this bone is in the form of a simple shield. It is to be observed 
also, that all the 3revipennes want th^ thgmb, and that, both in 
the form of their beak and in their, r^finen, they are very analo- 
gous to the Qallinaceae. This family is composed of two genera : 
the Ostriches and the Cassowaries. The first have broad, flexi- 
ble feathers, and the second are covered with harrow, stiff plumes, 
almost like bristles. 

8. Ostriches, — Strutkio, — {Plate b. Jig. 5,) are very large 
birds with long legs and tarsi, a long sleiider neck, and a very 
small head ; they have only rudimentary wings, composed of 
loose, flexible feathers with {isolated barbs, which are entirely 
imsuitable for flight, but which these animals make use of in 
running. The beak, which is of moderate length, is soft at the 
end ; the eye is large and the lids are fringed with eye-lashes ; 
the tongue is short and rounded like a crescent ; the crop is 
enormous, the gizzard very strong, and the intestines volumi- 
nous ; and above the cloaca their is a sort of large reservoir in 
which the urine accunlulates as in a bladder ; and this is the 
only bird that urinates. 

9. Two species of Ostriches are known : one, proper to the 
east^n continent, and characterised by having only two toes ;, 
the other, proper to America, which is recognisable by having 
three toes. 

10. The Ostrich of the Eastern Continent, — Stmthio camelus^ 
-^Plate 5jjig. 5.) is the largest of birds ; it attains six or seven 
feet in height and weighs as much as eighty pounds; the head 
and neck are thinly covered with feathers ; the back, breast and 
belly are covered with black mingled with white and gray 
leathers, and those of the wings and tail are white ; the thighs 

are almost as naked as the neck, and of the two toes whu;h termi- 

. - _ .III III » 

7. What are (be characters of the Brevipennes? 

8. What are the characters of Ostriches 7 

9. How many species of Ostriches are known 7 How are they di tin* 
guished 7 

10. What are the characters of the Ostrich of the eastern continent 7 

8 
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nate the foot, the external one is but half the length of the other, 
and without a nail. 

11. This bird lives in numerous troo|M on the sandy deserts 
of Africa and Arabia ; it is essentially, herbivorous, but it i» so^ 
voracious that it indiscriminately devours everjrthing that fiiBs 
within its reach until its stomach is filled; it even swallows 
stones, fragments of metal, pieces of wood, and animal as well 
as the vegetable substances upon which it feeds ; the strength of 
its stomach is enormous. It can run more rapidly than the 
fleetest horse. The strength of this animal is astoni^ng ; an 
Ostrich with two men on its back has been known to run ^ter 
than an excellent English courser. 

12. The eggs of the Ostrich weigh nearly three pounds each; 
in those countries which are not very waroi, the female, and 
even the male sits upon them ; but on the burning deserts near the 
equator, they leave them in the sand, exposed to the heat of the 
sun. The period of incubation seems to be about six weeks, 
and the young are feathered when born and able to run at once. 

13. The broad flexible feathers of the wings and tail of the 
African Ostrich are much prized as ornaments* 

14. The American, or Three'toed Ostricht^—Siruthio rhea^-^ 
is more than one half smaller than that of the eastern continent ; 
its plumage is grayish, and the feathers are scarcely of any valoa 
It abounds in Buenos Ayres. 

15. The Cassowaries, — Ca«t«rtiM,— are recognised at first 
sight by the featliers, the' barbs of which being so lightly fringed 
that at a distance they resemble pendent hairs; their wings are 
even shorter than those of the Ostrich, and are totally useless 
even in running. 

16 Two species are known, namely; the JSmeu, or crested 
Cassowary, and the Cassowary of New Holland. 

17. The Emevy or Crested Cossowary, — Struthio casvarius,^^ 
is almost as large as the Ostrich of the eastern continent, but 
not so tall ; it is remarkable on account of the azure blue apd 
red skin that covers the head and part of the neck ; for its pen- 
dent caruncles like those of a Turkey, and for a sort of helmet 
or crest, formed by a bony prominence, covered with horn, which 

11. What are the habits of the Ostrich of the old world ? 

12. What is the size of the eggs of the Ostrich 7 

13. The feathers of wh it part of the Ostrich are used for ornament? 

14. How does the American Ostrich differ from the Ostrich of the old 
world 7 

15. How are the Cassowaries recognised T 

16. What species of Cassowary are known 7 

17. What are the characters of the Emeu 7 ■ 
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surmounts the head. The feathers of the body are black, and 
for the most part double. It runs almost as rapidly as the Ostrich. 
It inhabits the Indian archipelago. 

18. The Cassowary of New Hollandt—Casuarius Novce HoU 
InndicB^ — is of a brownish gray, and almost the whole bead as 
well as the neck, is covered with fringed feathers. Its speed is 
greater than that of the preceding "Species. Its flesh resembles 
Decf "" ' 

FAMILY OF PRESSIROSTRES. f/v ^v' '^ ' " 



19. The Pressirostres, like the Brfevipennes, and many of the 
Longirostres, are high on their legs, and without a thumb, or 
the thumb, is too short to touph the ground ; their beak is of 
moderate length and sufficiently strong to dig the earth in search 
of worms ; their wings are sometimes short,, but can always be 
used in flight. (Plate ^^fig-^ 6,an(i7.) 

20. This family is composed of the Bustards, the Plovers, the 
Lapwings, and some other genera, the characters of which are. 
as follows: , 

(Generic.) 



Very short, ...r.'. .•« )■ Bustards. 



■^ », j f Moderate. C WithoCit a thumb'}: Plovers. 

/ With a thatnb, ^ Lafwihos. 
^ Strong^ and pointed, - • }• Otster-Catchcrs. 



- > ^ I 

«3-S Pretty long; 



21. The PusTARDS, — 0/w, — are large, heavy birds that resem- 
ble the GallinaceaB in the massive form of their bodies, and in 
having the upper mandible slightly vaulted. Their wings are 
short, and they fly but little ; most commonly like the Ostriches, 
they employ them only to accelerate their speed when running. 
Their food consists of grains, herbs, worms and insects. 

Two species are found in Europe, namely; the great Bustard, 
and the Little Bustard. 

22. The Great Bvstard, — Otis tarda, — which is of a bright 
^ fawn colour, crossed with numerous black streaks on the back, 

and grayish on the rest of the body, attains to more than three 
feet in length ; the male is the largest of European birds ; the 
female is about one third smaller. It is a timid bird, and keeps 

18. How is the Cassowary of New Holland characterised 7 

19, How are the Pressirostres characterised? 

50. What irenera compose this family ? 

51. What are the characters of Bustards f Upon what do they feed ? 
9S. What are the ebaracteri of tfa^ Great Bdstord 7 What are its habHa 7 
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on naked and extended planes ; it flies little^ but runs with great 
rapidity. It nests in fields of grain, and often unites in bands 
of from fifty to sixty individuals. 

23. The Liiile Buttard^-^^Oti$ tetrax^ — is more than one half 
smaller than the preceding ; it is brown, dotted with black above^ 
and whitish beneath. It is less frequently met with than the 
Great Bustard, i^ , . J . ^ 

24. The Plovers,— CAararfrtttf, — {Plate 5, Jfg. 6.) like* the 
preceding, have no thumb; but their moderate Iseak is com- 
pressed and swelled at the end ; their wings are moderate, and 
they fly well. They habitually frequent sea-coasts, the mouths 
of rivers, maritime marshes, and feed chiefly on worms, which 
they induce to crawl out of the ground by striking theh- feet upon 
it. Some species live solitary, and others in small troops. They 
emigrate every year, in more or less numerous troops, and it is 
chiefly in the autumn during the rains, that they are seen la 
greatest numbers ; from this curcumstance they have obtained 
their name. When on land, they are in constant motion, and 
they fly in a long file. Their flesh is delicate and esteemed : in 
those provinces where they are common, many are taken by 
means of nets. The species of France are seen only in autunm 
and spring ; they are the Dotterel, the Golden Plover ^ and the Rinjf 
Plover; they are all found in the United States. There are 
several species which have a homy spur on the carpal end of the 
forearm. * 

25. The Lapwings,-* Vantllw, — differ from Plovers in having' 
a thumb, but it is so small that it does not touch the ground. 
Their habits are the same, and they often go in company with 
them. 

26. The Crested Lapwing, — Vanellus cristaius, -r- inhabits 
Europe; it is a pretty bird of the size of a Pigeon, bronze 
black with a long and slender crest, ( Plate 5, fig, 7.) It arrives 
in France in the spring, builds its nest in the fields, and remains 
through the summer ; but most of the species very soon after 
their arrival, continue their course to the north, and return in 
the autumn. 

27. [The Oyster-Catchers, — HcBmafopus, — have a somewhat 
longer beak than the Plovers or Lapwings. Tiiey dwell exclu« 
sively along the borders of the sea, frequenting beaches and 

23. What are the charactere of the Little Bastard ? 

S4 What are the characters of the Ploveni 7 From what cireamstaace 
do they derive their name 7 What are their habits f 

25. How do Lapwings differ from Plovers ? 

S6. What la the Created Lapwing ? 
-' 87. How are the Oyater^catohers cbaracteriied 7 What art their habita ? 
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sandy shores, where they are seen ta follow the waves in se^ch 
of marine insects. Th^ Oygter- Catcher^ — H<Bmtitopua ostralegui^ 
•—is common to the north of both continents, and is frequent on 
the sea shore of New Jersey and the Southern States. / 

FAMILY OF CULTRIROSTRES. ^ * i «/ *' ' ' ' 

28. All the Grallatoriae of this fomily have a long, thick, strongr 
beak, which is frequently trenchant and pointed ; in general, they 
have a well marked thumb. 

29. It may be divided into three tribes, namdy : 

Ist The Cranes, which have a straight beak, slightly cleft, 
and nearly one half of it ii^ occupied by the membranous fossae of 
tbe nostrils. 

2nd. The Herons, whose beak is strong, cleft to beneath thd 
eyes, and grooved. 

3d. The Storks, whose beak is very long, and very strong. 

30. The Cranes, — GmSj — have a straight beak which is but 
slightly deft^ the toes are moderate, the external ones being a 
little palmate, and the thumb scarcely touches the ground. 
Almost all of them have the head and neck, to a greater or less 
extent, destitute of feathers ; their habits are more terrestrial 
than those of the other Cultrirostres, and their food is more 
vegetable. 

31. The Trumpeterg, — Pgophia^ — and Cranes properly so 
called, are ranged under this division. Aoiong.the former are 
the Crowned Crane^ which comes from the western coast of 
Africa, and theNumidlan Crane; and amongst the latter is the 
Common Crane, which is more than four feet high ; and which 
is celebrated for the migrations it makes every autumn from 
north to south, and every spring ia a contrary direction, in 
numerous and well conducted troops. 

32. [The Whooping Crane, — Grus americana, — is white; 
primaries black, and with black shafts ; the whole crown and 
cheeks bald. This stately Crane, the largest of all the feathered 
tribes in the United States, is met with "m almost every part ef 
North America^ dwelling amidst marshes, and dark and deso- 
late swamps ; it retires to the West Indies to pass the winter, 
though some have been known to linger, throi^h the whole of 
the inclement season, in the swamps of New Jersey, near Cape 
May.] 

28. How are th« Cultrirostres charscterifled ? 

29. Into what tribes is the fitmily of Caltriroetres divided T 

30. How are Cranes characterifled f 

31. For what is the common Crane celebrated? 

32. What are the cliaracters of the Whooping Crane? 

8* 
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33. The HfiRoiffi^— -dfrcim,— are more carnivorous, and are 
recognised by their larger toes, and by thehr strong beak which 
is cleft to beneath the eyes, and acuminated. They are gtoomy 
birds, and build their nests in swamps, along the banks of rivers. 
They feed on fish, frogs, moles, insects, &e. 

34. The tribe is divided into Herons properly so called, Boat- 
^bills {Cancroma) Ac. The beak in the first is higiier than it is 
* wide, and in the second flattened and very broad. 

35. Herons pi^operlt so callbd, — Ardea^ — have the eyes sur- 
rounded by a naked membrane, which extends to the beak ; the 
tarsi are scutellated, &c. 

36. The Common Heron,-- Ardea dnereat — is a large bhrd, thti 
plumage of which is bluish ash-colour, with the front of the neck 
white, sprinkled with Mack tears, and a black tuft pn the occiput ; 
it is almost always solitary, and is often ^n for hours together, 
on the same spot, standing motionless on one foot, the body 
lalmost straight, the neck bent, and the beak' resting on one 
ilhoulder ; it is gloomy and timid, and, in general, flies during 
the night, when it utters a harsh, sharp cry ; its flight is not 
rapid, but very powerful, and it can soar to an immense height. 
Its depredations on the fishes of European rivers, render it 
highly prejudicial ; it is celebrated on account of the sport which 
the wealthy in former times, derived from hunting it willi 
fiikons. 

37. The Crab-eater, is a species of Heron of small size i^h\ch 
is found in the mountainous districts of France ; it frequents the* 
vicinity of ponds. 

38. The name of Egrets is given to certain Herons, the 
(fathers of which, on the lower part of the back, at a certain 
^riodf are long and fringed; the most beautiful species, the 
feathers of which are used for ornamental purposes, are the 
Great and the Little Egret ; their plumage is entirely white, and 
they are met with in Europe. 

39. The Bitterns, and Night-Herons, also belong to this tribe. 

40. The^ tribe of Storks is characterised by a larger and 

smoother beak than the preceding, and by strong, almost equal 

palmate membranes betwixt the bases of the toes. 

— • '— — — — — — — i 'i ■ » 

33. What are the characters of Herons ? 

34. How is the tribe of Herons divided ? 

35. How are Herons properly so called, characterised ? 

36. What are the characters of the Common Heron T What are its habits? 

37. What is the Crab-^ater ? 

38. What are Egrets? 

39. What are Bitterns 7 

40. How is the tribe of Stoiks ^shmracterised 7 
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41. The ^tBrki properly so coiled,— Cieoniai — tiave A large 
beak which is moderately cleft ^ their light and broad mandibles, 
by striking against each other, produce a peeuliar clash. Theit 
legs are reticulated and t^ot very muscular. Their movements are 
slow, and their steps long and measured ; in their powerful and 
sustained flight, they carry their head stiffly in advance, and 
their legs, extended behind, serve them for a rudder. 

42. The White Siork\--J9rd€a ciconia, --{Plate 5. Jig. 8.) 
appears in France and Germany in the spring, and passes the 
winter in Africa. It is a large^ jvhite bird, with the primaries of 
the wings black, and the beak and feet red. They live in pairs, 
and return every year to lay in the same nest. There isno bird 
which has received, from different nations, more universal pro- 
tection than this, wMch is, in fact, every where useful in ridding 
the soil of prejudicial animals, without, at the same time, doing 
the smallest injury. Among the ancients, this veneration was 
carried to such an extent, that it was made a crime to kill cme of 
these birds; in Thes^aly it was even punishable by death. Like' 
the Ibis, the Stork was an object of worship amongst the 
Egyptians; and its instinctive qualities have no doubt con- 
tributed to increase this respect which is perpetuated among the 
orientals, and «tiU observed in Switzerland and Holland, It has 
so much afi*ection for its young that it does not quit them In the 
j^eatest danger ; it Is recorded in history, that the Stork of Delft, 
which was uselessly urged to carry away her young, relnauied 
and perished with them in the conflagration of that city. The 
tender attentions which these birds pay to their parents m old 
age, are not less remarkable, and it is for this reason that the 
Greeks gave their name to the law which obliges children to 
ibrnish aliment to their parents when they are in want. 

43. Some species of Storks have on the middle of the neck an 
appendage which resembles a large sausage, on account of which 
they are called. Pouched Storks ; the feathers from beneath their 
wings form those light plumes which are called, by the French, 
Marabous ; one species is found in Senegal, and another in India. 

44. The Spoonlnlis, — Plataiea^ — resemble the Storks in theiir 
whole structure ; but their beak, from which they derive their 
name, is flat, and widened at the end into a round disk like a 
spatula, (Piale 5,y?^. 9.) This conformation permits them t9 

41. What are the charactrm of Storks properly so called? 

42. What is the White Stork ? What are its habits? For What is A 
remarkable ? 

43. What are Poached Stf^ks ? 

44. What are the charteters of the SpooAbilb 7 
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i^ed only on little animals which they obtain, either by rooting 
in the mud, or fishing in the water. One species is spread 
throughout the eastern continent, and another is proper to 
South America* 

FAMILY OP LONGIROSTRES. 

45. The Longirostres have a long, slender and feeUe beak* 
which is only suitable for rooting in the mud, in search of worms 
and small insects, {Plate S^fig, 10.) These Grallat6ri» form tw0 
tribes. Snipes in which the beak is straight, or curved downwards ; 
and the Avosetb in which the beak is curved upwards. 

46 The first of these groups is composed of the Ibis and 
Curlews, in which the i)eak is arcuate, and Snipes properly so 
called, Sandpipers, the Ruffs, and a great number of other 
birds in which the beak is straight 

47. The Ibises, {Plate 5^ fig, 1.0.) have the beak arcuate, « 
part of the head, and even a part of the neck, destitute of feathers, 
the external toes perceptibly palmate, and the thumb sufficiently 
long to rest on the ground. 

' 48. C*< Species of the Ibis inhabit all quarters ^of the^ world. 
They frequent the borders of rivers and lakes, where they are 
accustomed to feed on insects, Crustacea, worms and shell fish, 
to whkh they also, at times, add vegetables. But we may place 
among popular fables, the reputation they have long enjoyed, of 
being the great destroyers of serpents and venomous reptiles, 
which in fact, they never touch. They migrate periodically to- 
such distances, that the boundaries of the earth alone seem to 
set limits to their wanderings.**] — Nntttdi. 

49. A species of this genus, the Sacred^ Ibih — ibis reiigtota,^^ 
is celebrated on account of the religious worship it received 
among the Ancient Egygtians ; it was reared in the temples of 
that country, and embalmed after its death . According to some, 
these honours were rendered to the Ibis because it devoured 
serpents which might have become dangerous to the country, 
and according to others, because its appearance announced the 
rise of the Nile. It is often seen sculptured on the monuments of 
that remarkable people. It is a bird of about the size of a hen ; 
tiae plumage is white, except the ends of the primaries of the 



45. How ore the Longirostres characterised 7 How is thia fanrily divided ? 

46. What birds compose the tribe of Snipes? 

47. What are the characters of the Ibises ? 

48. Where are Ibises found? Upon what do they feed ? 

49. What is tho Sacred Ibis f Why is It called sacred ? What are its 
characters? . 
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wings, which are black, and the beak, and the feet, as well as 
the naked portion of. the head and neck, which are also black. 
This species is found throughout Africa^ 

50. The Curlew8y--Numenius, — have the beak arcuated like 
that of the Ibis, but it is more slender and round throughout ; the 
tip <^ the upper mandible extends beyond the end of the lower 
on^ and projects a little downwards in front of it The toes are 
palmated at t)ase. They, are met with on our own coasts. 

51. The Snipes propsrlt so called, — Scolopax^ — have a 
straight beak^ a compressed head, with large eyes, placed far 
back, and the feet are not palmated ; they are singularly stupid 
in appearance, which is not contradicted by their habits. 

52. The Common Woodcock of Earopey-^ScoIopax rtuiicola, — 
inhabits lofty mountains during the summer, and descends into 
the woods about the middle of October ; it goes alone or in pairs, 
particularly in bad weather, and seeks worms and insects in the 
soil. 

-53- [The w^iiimeaa Woodcock^ — Scolopax minor, — differs from 
the European species, in the temperature of the climates selected 
for its residence. It is met with^ in summer, between the river 
St. Lawrence and the limits of the Middle States, and in the 
winter retires to, or beyond the boundary of the Union. It 
revifi(its Pennsylvania early in March. The sensibility of the 
end of the beak, as in the Snipe, is sufficiently acute to enable it 
to collect its food by the sense of touch without using the eyes.] 

54. The Snipe, — Scdopax gaUinago, — is smaller than the pre- 
ceding ; it inhabits marshes,, the banks of rivulets, &c. Two 
other species are found in France, the Great Snipe, and Jack 
Snipe. All these birds are excellent to eat. The American 
species closely resemble those of Europe. 

55. The AvosBTs, — Recurvirostra, — are distinguished by their 
long beak which is slender, elastic, and curved upwards, and by 
tiieir feet being palmate almost to the ends of their toes. There 
is one species in Europe. [The American Aooset, — Recurvirostra 
americaua, — arrives on the coast of Cape May, in New Jersey, 
late in April, and early in October retires with its young to 
winter in the South.] 

50. HowT are the Carlews oharacteriaed ? 

51. What are the oharactera of Snipe pioperljr to called T 

52. What are the habits of the Earopean Woodcock? 

53. What are the habiti of the American Woodcock? 

54. What is the Snipe ? 

55. How are the Afoeeta distingniehed ? 
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FAMILY OF MACRODACTYL^ 

56. The Grallatoriae composing thiy family never have the 
beak as slender, and as weak as it is- in the Longirostres, bat, 
in other respects, its form varies very much. They ar^ chiefly 
characterised by the arrangement of their toes, which are very 
long, fitted for walking on the gra?s of marshes; or even for 
swimming, in which case they are widened by a species of lateral 
border, {Ffate 7, fig. 9.) but they never possess the smallest 
trace of a p)almate membrane; the thumb is always quite long; 
the body is singularly compressed ; and their wings are moderate 
or short, and their flight is feeble. 

57. Some of them, (the Jacanas, for example,) have the wings 
Armed with a spur ; others are destitute of this kind of spur ; 
they are distinguished into Rails and Coots, according as the. 
front is feathered, or furnished with a horny shield. 

68. The Rails,— f?ii//w«, — have the front feathered, the beak 
compressed and nearly straight, the head small, the toes destitute 
of lateral festoons, and the wings concave. They ordinarily 
keep concealed beneath the grass during the day, and seek their 
food, in the morning and evening, amidst the rushes and herbs of 
marshes and prairies. 

59. The Water Rail of Kuro\ie,— Rallus aqvaiicus, — is fawn 
coloured brown, spotted with blackish above, bluish ash-colour 
beneath, and striped black and white on the flanks. Its flesh has- 
A marshy odour. It is common along rivulets, and ponds ; it 
Swims well and runs lightly over the leaves of aquatic plants. 

60. [The Clapper RaiU or MvdHen^ — Ralhu crepttoiu,-— - 
abounds in the Middle and Southern States. It is very numerous 
on the extensive salt marshes of New Jersey, where they are 
intersected by numerous tide water ditches. It winters near to, 
or within the southern boundaries of the Union.] 

61. The Crex, or I^nd Rail, — Rallus crex,— is vulgarly called 
the King of the €luails, t)ecause,from the circumstance of arriving^ 
and departing with them, and keeping on the same grounds, it 
Was believed that he led them. It lives and nests in the fields, 
and runs through the grass with great rapidity. 

56. How are the Macrodactyli characterised 7 

57. How is the family of Macrodactyli distingruished 7 

58. What are the characters of the Rails? 

59. What are the characters of the European Water Rail t 

60. WhatistheMad-Hen? 

61. What is the Kiog of Qaails 7 
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62. The CooTS,7-*Fii/ica,r-&x'e readily distinguished from the 
Rails by a sort of horny plate, which extends from the base of the 
beak, ^nd covers the forehead/ .This genus comprises the Waters 
Hens^-^Gallinula, — which are charactedaed by their very long 
toes, furnished with a narrow border. In general, they live 
singly or in couples, sometimes in small troops of ihree or four, 
on stagnant waters ; they swim and dive readily ; during a great 
part of the day they keep concealed amongst reeds and rushes, 
and venture only upon the surface of the waters at night. Thdr 
flight, durtog which their legs are pendent, is neither lofty, sus- 
tained, nor rapid. There is one species widely spread in Europeu 

The American Coots resemble those of Europe* 

FAMILY OF FLAMINGOS. 

63. This division of the Order of Grallatoriae is composed of 
a single genus, which is very remarkable for the singular struc- 
ture of its beak, and the disproportionate length of the legs and 
neck. {Plate 5. fig. 11.) 

64. Flamingos, — Phaenicoptervsj-^are large birds that stand 
high on. their legs; they have palmate feet, an extremely long, 
slender neck, a small head, the upper mandible flat, and suddenly 
bent down at its middle to be applied over the lower mandible 
which is oval, and longitudinally hollowed into a semi-cyllndrk^al 
canal; the edges of both mandibles are furnished with, very 
delicate little transverse plates like those of ducks, and their tongue 
18 thick and fleshy. They live on shell fish, insects, an4 the eggfi 
of fishes, which they obtain by means of their long neck, and by 
biding down the head, to me the bopk of the upper mandible tp 
advai^ge. 

. 65. The most common species is spread over the eastern jcofi- 
thient, as far as the fortieth degree of north latitude. Numerous 
troops are seen every year on the southern shores of France, and 
sometimes they ascend as far as the river Rhine. The Red 
Flamingo^ — Phcsnieopterus ruber, — is firom three to four feet 
high, of a purple red on the back, and rose coloured wings. Its 
habits are very remarkable. These birds are always in troops, 
and they form a line for the purpose of fishing, and this disposir 
tion to be in file remains, even when they repose on the shore^ 
They appoint a sentinel for their common security; whether 

€3. How are Coota distiiifpiiBhed from RftUs 7 What are the characters 
of Water-HeDfl 7 What are their habits 7 

63. Is there more than one genus in the family of Flamingos? 

64. How are Flamingos characteriFed 7 

65. What are the characters of the Red Flamingo? What are ito habits 7 
Upon what do Flamingos feed 7 
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fishing or at rest, one of them is always on the lookout, with 
head erect, and if any thing alarms bim, he utters a biayitig cry, 
resembling the sound of a ti^mpet, which is the signal for depar^ 
ture ; as sOon as the troop risesy and when tbey fly, they sti& 
preserve the line. The manner in which 'they oonstrui^ theip 
nest, is also worthy of attention ; they ordinarily build on drowned^ 
or wet shores ; they construct it on the wateF*s edge, of marsh 
mud, in the form of a sugar loaf, truncated at top, about twenty 
inches high, and as they cannot, on account of the extreme 
length of their legs, squat in their nest, they straddle over it, the 
legs hanging down on each sid^, and resting on the ground. 

66. The ancients esteemed the flesh of the Flamingos very 
highly, and its fleshy tongue was particularly prized by the 
Romans ; but the moderns, who have had occasion to eat these 
birds, have found the flesh oily and disagreeable. 

^7. The Glarioles and Vaginals, or Sheath-bills, offer nothing 
very interesting ; the first are found in all the northern part <n 
the eastern continent, and the second in New Holland. 



X.ESSON VIII. 

ORDBa OP Palmipbdes — ZooLtgical Ckaraciers.^^Habiti.'^pM^ 

Hon into four families^ 
Family op Divers. — Grebes.-^ An kt, — Pengming, 
Family op Longipennes. — PetreU. — A&atross* — GuUt, — fi5c«* 

SwattowB* 
Family op Totipalmatje. — Gentts of PeUettns,{PeHettuproperhf 

io called,) — Organization, — Habits. — Frigate Bird. — Boobie$m 
Family of Lamellirobtres. — Geniu of Jhicki.^-^Swaiu^-^Geeie. 

— Bucks. — Eiders.-^Genvs of the Mergansers* ' 



OBDBB OP PALBOPBVBflk^ 

1. This name is given to bifds in which the toes are united by 
a palmate membrane, but in other respects without the conforma- 
tion that belongs to the Grallatoriae ; every Palmipede has, in 
&cty the interval which separates the toes, filled up by a broad 
membrane^ which envelopes them to neat the nail, or In other 



66. Ib the flesh of Flamingoe ooDsidered good fiM>d t 

67. Wliat are Glarioles and Vacfinals ? 

1. What' sf Palmipedes T What are the most remarkable parts of tbair 
organization 7 How is this order divided f 
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wprds, they are web-footed. Their feet are made for natation^ 
that is, they are placed far back on the body, and sustained 
by strong, compressed tarsi. A dose, lustrous plumage imbued 
with an oily fluid> and a thick down next to. the skin, {protect 
them against the water upon which they dwell. They are the 
only animals of this class, in which the neck exceeds — and some- 
times very much— the length of the feet, for the reason that when 
8wimmu|g on the surface of the water, they often have to seek 
anims^E>on which they feed in its depths^ The localities which 
they i^^Bt, removes most of them from the empire of man, and 
in man^fcpects even from the investigation of naturalists Birds 
of this order generally possess a system of organization which is 
strong and appropriate for extensive flight ;. their sternum is very 
long, affording ample protection to most of their viscera, and has 
but one notch or oval hole on each side, which is filled by mem- 
brane, so that this bone affords a wide surface for the attachment 
of the depressor muscles of the wings. This order is divided into 
four families according to the following characters : 

(Familial.) 



Hating exoesriively short wings, and the legfs 1 
placed so far back, that they are obliged, when on I 
land, to preserve an almoat vertical position. They | Divm. 
fly Utile, or not at alL J 



Bracrtptcka. 
or 



Having the 
wings Jot ordi. 
nary length, or 
even very long, 
and the feet so 
placed as to ena* 
ble the animal to 
walk when in a 
horizontal posi- 
tion. 



{The thumb free, ^ 
or wanting. Wings V LowiiniiiiB. 
excessively long. J 



r 



The thumb united 
J to the other toes by 
I a common mem- 
t brane. Wings long* , 



• TOTIPAUIATA 



The beak covered by a soft ' 
skin, and the edges furnished 
with transverse lamelle, or very 
fine teeth. 



C 



LAMEt^uaosTEia. 



FAMILY OF BRACHYPTER^ OR DIVERS 

2. They have the legs placed ferther back than all other birds, 
which renders it laborious for them to walk, and generally obliges 
them to keep in an erect position when on land, (Plate 6, fig. 
It and 2,) As most of them fly badly, and as many of them 
cannot even fly at all, in consequence of the extreme ''shortness 
of their wings, they maybe regarded as belonging, almost exclu- 

3. What are the characters of the Brachjpter» 1 What are iheir habits f 
How is this family divided 7 

9 




taO DIVE1IS.-43MEBE& 

iivdf , to tlie ^drfece of the water : their plumage is very cfo^ 
in structure, and even frequentl^f presents a smooth surface and 
h silvery brightness. They swim perfectly, with the body entirely 
tinder water, and use their wings almost as if they were fin^ 
This family is divided into three tribes, namely : 

1st. The Divers, in which the bealc is moderate, strong; 
straight, very pointed, and compressed, and the nostrils are 
lateral, linear, and half dosed by a membrane; 

2nd. The Aitks, In which the beak is vary 
tfenchant, and ordinarily furrowed transversely. 

dd. The PfiNouiies, in which the bealc is pointed vr^ ..^^a^vi, 
and the wings are furnished only with feathers, which are so 
short that they resemble scales. 

8. The Divers, are sub-divided into Divers properly so called. 
Grebes, Guillemots, ^c. 

4. The Divers pRtypERLv so called, — Coiymtntg^ — are recqg- 
nl^ed by their long toes, which are entirely palmate, and armed 
with pointed nails ; the thumb is short and provided with a small 
membrane. Their tail is very short and round. These birds 
never quit the water ekcept during the season of laying, and 
then they walic by the assistance of their wings; if these supports 
fail them, they fall upon the belly, and have great difficulty in 
rising They keep habitually under water, and scarcely show 
any thing but the head to breathe from time to time. They fly 
well, bat rarely, and dive at the flash of a gun, without attempt- 
ing to fly. Thc^y feed on flshes, spawn, and aquatic insects. The 
most common of its tribe, in the United States, is the LooUf or 
Great Nortkem Diver, — ColymbvB glacialis. 

5. The GrbSbs, — Podiceps, — (Plate 6, fig. 2.) in place of true 
palmate membranes, have the toes widened like the Grallatoriae 
of the genus Fulica, and the anterior ones being united only at 
the base by membranes. They live on lakes and ponds, and 
build among the rushes. They swim with ease, and dive fre- 
quently ; the semi-metsAic lustre of their plumage has caused 
their skins to be applied to the same use as fur. There are 
several species in Europe which are not well distinguished ; the 
largest is of the size of a duck, and the smallest is not larger 
than a quafl. 

6. The name of GriiLLEMOTs, — (7rin, — is given to Divers that 
want the thumb, and that have shorter wings than the preceding. 

3. Hoiv are (he Diverg divided ? 

4 How are Divers properly so ealled, characterised ? Wliat are their 
habits ? What is the Loon ? 

5. What are the characters of the Grebes 7 

6. What are Gaillemols f 
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7. Birds of the tribe of Auks, — Mca^ — have a broad, stfaightt 
compres3ed beak, which is very much curved at the point The. 
nostrils, whicb^ are about the middle of the beak, are almosit . 
dosed by a membrane covered with feathers ; the feet are short, 
have only three toes, and are completely palmate ; the nails are 
slightJy curved. They have the same habits as the birds of the 
preceding genera, and^ Uke them, inhabit the north. With the 
exception of a single species, they all fly but little, and always 
grazing, or lightly touching the surface of the water. [The 
Hazm-'hill Jfukj — M'a /orrfa,— inhabits the coldest regions - of 
the noirthern hemisphere. It is gregarious in its habits, and flies 
rapidly, but near the surface of the water. The Great w2tf^, or 
Northern Fenguin^ — «^/a« impennis^ — ^inhabits the highest lati-* 
tudes of ithe globe, dwelling by choice and instinct, amidst regions 
covered with eternal ice. Its wings are extremely short and u^ 
less for Qight] 

8. The tribe of PEUvxiJUSt-- ^ptenodytes, — {Plate 6, fig. 1.) 
comprises Palmipedes, not one of which can fly ; their little wings 
are covered with mere vestiges of fathers, which at first sight 
sesemble scales ; their feet, which are placed forther back than in 
any other bird, only support them when they rest upon the tarsus, 
which is widened like the sole of the loot of a quadruped ; they 
have a small thumb directed in\iirards, and the>three anterior toes 
are united by a membrane. These birds never quit the water, 
except to lay, and then they are obliged to drag themselves along 
en the belly. They are only found in the antarctic seas. The 
Great Fenguin^^^Apteuodytei patagonica, — is the size of a 
goose, slate colour above, with a black mask, and a leiboa 
ooloured tail. 

FAMILY OF LON^IPENNES. 

9. This family contains birds of the high seas which from their 
power of extensive flight, are every where found, and which 
navigators meet with in every latitude. They have sharp, slender 
wings, (Plate O^Jig. 4.) ; their pectoral muscles are very power- ' 
fill, their feet are widely palmate, which better enables them to 
repose upon the waves ; and their piercing sight, inevitably pre- 
vents the escape of fishes, of which they are very fond, and which 
they seize, not by diving, but skimming the surface. T^hese birds 
are frequently met at incredible distance^ from land, and they are 

seldom seen beyond the limits of the zones, which they inhabit 

' ' ^-^^^ ■ II -.^^— ^-— ^^— ^^—^—.t 

7. What are the characters of the Auks ? What is the Razor-bill Auk ? 
What is the Grent Auk I 

8. What are the characters of Pengrains ? What r«gioBS do tlMj inhalMl 7 

9. What are the habiu of the LoDgipenues ? 



lOS 
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through preference. « They are recognised by the freedom of the 
thumb, or its entire absence, by their very long wings, and by 
their bealc, which is without teeth, hooked, or simply pointed. 

10. The following table exhibits the characters of the principal 
genera composing this fiimily. 

(Cteiien.) 

A nail planted in the heel, I Pct&xu. 
and taking the place of a thnmh. f rmmsM. 

Without a vestige of a thumb, )- Albat&ois. 
Leg^ pretty longf ; tail not forked )- Gulli. 

Beak oompreiwed, ) Sh^^^^llo^^- 
of the ordinary fbroD.^ > 



'' The nostrile 
in the form 
of a tube. 



The nostrils 

oblong, and 

pierMd in 

different 

places. 



I very^hort; 
I tail gener- 
l ally forked. 



Beak like the 
blades of a pair 
scissors 



the / 
Mtir of V 

'. s 
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11. The Pbtrbls,^ ProceZ/ario, — ^have a beak, hooked at the 
end, the extremity of which seems to consist of a distinct piece, 
articulated with the remainder ; their nostril^ are united in a tube 
laid on the back of the upper mandible ; in {dace of a thumb, 
there is a nail planted in the heel. Of all the palmipedes these 
remain most constantly at a distance from land ; and when a tem« 
pest supervenes, they are often forced to seek shelter on reefs and 
phips, which circumstance has obtained for them the name of 
Storm Birds. That of Petrel, (little Peter) is given to them, it is 
•aid, from their habit of walking on the water, by the assistance 
of their wings^ which reminds us of the miracle of Saint Peter 
walking on the Lake of Grennesaret. They build their nest in 
boles, in rocks, and they eject upon those that attack them an 
oily fluid with which their stomach appears to be always filled. 
The greatest number of species inhabit the seas of the Antarctic 
pole. 

12. These birds are nocturnal ; they seek their food only in the 
morning, or evening twilight During the day they lie concealed 
in caverns and clefts of rocks. They feed on the bodies, of dead 
oetacea, mollusca, and worms that float on the surface of the 
water. 

To this genus belong the Stormy Petrels, or Mother Carey's 
chickens, — Procellaria pelagica, — Cape Pigeons, dtc. 

IC. What are the principal genera of the family of Longipennes 7 
1a. What are the characters of the Petrels f 
13. What are Uie habiU of Petrels? 
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13. The Albatrosbes, — LHomedea^ — have a very long, very 
VtrQQgt hard, trenchant and compressed beak, which is straight 
al the base, and suddenly curved towards the end ; the nostrils 
ar^ tubudar, and placed in a flirrow ; the feet are short and pal* 
IBpatet and have but three toes ; the nails are short and dull. - 

14. The Albatrosses are the largest of all oceanic birds ; their 
heavy, massive form seems to bear very little relation to their 
rapid and long continued flighty which has caused them to be 
palled by mariners Gape Sheep, or Man-of-wur-birdt, The 
species best known, is white with black wings. Of all birds, 
this one is seen at the greatest distance from land ; it generally 
l^ih^bits e^trartropical latitudes, and it is chiefly in those seas 
which wash the three great southern capes, that it is most com- 
laonly seen. It was for a long time t)elieved that it belonged 
cxclu^vely to the southern hemisphere, and was never seen in 
the north. 

15. The genus of Gulls,— Xanrs,— fP/ttte 6. 7%. 5. J have a 
moderate entire beak, which is naked at the base ; the upper 
mandible is curved at the point, and the inferior, aweiled and 
angular beneath ; thje nostrils are median and longitudinal; the 
tarsi are pretty long, and naked aboye th? knee : the thumb 
which is articulated high up. Is sometimes without a nail i the. 
tail is rectilinear, and the wings are long. The name of GdiUindMi 
or GuUs properly so called, is given to large species^ the ifize of 
which ezoeeds that of a duck, while the smaller species are called 
Moueties, 

16. Mouettes inhabit the sea shore of all parts of the globe. 
They are clamorous and voracious ; they, feed on fishes and 
small animals, as well a9 on carrion and dead bodies; their 
gluttony is such that they may be easily taken by enveloping a 
hook with feathers which, floating on the surfece, in their eyes, 
resembles a little fish. 

17. The Sba Swallows, or Terns, — Sferim,— derive their 
name from their excessively long wings and forked tail which 
give them the appearance of common Swallows. Their beak is 
as long or longer than the head, almost straight, compressed, 
trenchant, acute at the point, and both mandibles are of equal 
length ; the nostrils are about the middle of the beak ; the feet 
are small, naked above the knee, the tar§i are very short, and the 
•-— , ., .1. ■ .. > .. . I • '■ 

] 3. What ore the characters of the Alhatros* 2 

14. Where are Albatrosses foand ? 

15. How are Gulln characterised? What ate Ooelandl? 

16. What are Muuettes? 

17. What are the characters of Sea-Swallowi t 

9« ' . 
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anterior toes are united by a membrane. Their nails are smaU 
and arcuate. These birds fly a great deal, rarely alight upon 
the water, and do not swim. They feed on littte fishes or insects 
which they seize as they fly, skimming the surface of the water. 
All birds of this genus are clothed in white, with the back« wings, 
and tail, pearl gray. 

18. T he Skimmers, (Cut- waters, or Shear-waters,— Rhynehops^ 
— are remarkable for the singular form of their beak, the lower 
mandible of which is much longer than the upper, both being flat- 
tened, so as to form simple blades, which meet without clasping. 
They inhabit the West Indies. [The Cut-water, or Black Skimmer, 
\ — llkynchopg nigra, — is a bird of passage in the United States. It 
arrives from its winter quarters about the middle of May^ on the 
sea shores of New Jersey, where it breeds : its fiivourite haunts 
are along the low sand-bars and dry fiats of the strand, in the 
immediate vicinity of the ocean.] / 

FAMILY OF TOTIPALMATi:. 

19 The birds of this family are remarkable for having the 
thumb united to the other toes in the same membrane, and not- 
withstanding this organization, which converts their feet into 
excellent paddles, they are the only birds among the Palmipedes 
that perch on trees. They all fly well, and have short feet. 

The characters of the most important genera of this family are 
contained in the following table : 



i> 



' Havini^ a larg^e cutaneous pouch or sac, luapende d ) 
between Uie branches of the lower mamiible. \ 



Without a 

sac beneath 

the lower 

jaw. 



The beak 

straight, com- 

- pressed, and 

hooked at the 

end. 



Tail round, ) 



(of fourteen quilli 



(Genera.) 
Pkucans. 

CORMOftAim. 



1 



Tail forked. 



Tail pointed . 



y Faioatk Birds* 

^ fioOBIES. 



Beak straight, slender, and pointed, y Darterb, Slc, 

20. The Pelicans, — PeHcanus^ — {Plated, fig. 3) have a long, 
straight, broad beak, which is very much depressed ; the upper 
mandible is flattened and hooked, and the lower one is formed 
of two bony branches between which hangs a large pouch of 
naked skin. The fece and throat are naked, the feet are strong, 
and short, and all the toes are united by a single membrane. 
These singular animals are expert swimmers, and are found both 
on salt and fresh waters. They feed on fishes, and can store an 

18. How are the Skimmers characterised 7 What is the Black Skimmer 7 

19. For what are birds of the family of Totipalmatset remarkable 7 

20. How are Pelicane characterised 7 Where are they found T 
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ample supply of them hi their pouch, which is prodigiously dilata- 
ble. They are spread over all the warm, temperate, and even the 
almost fri^d climates of the globe, and one of the species, the 
^common Pelican, may be considered a cosmopolite. 

21. The Common Pelican, — Pelicanus onocrotalu8,'^(some' 
times called onocrotalus, because its voice has been compared to 
the braying of an ass*) the largest web-fboted waler-fowl known, 
is-' five or six feet long with an alar spread of twelve feet ; the 
beak alone is about a foot and a half in length, and its pouch 
•will contain a dozen quarts of water ; its plumage is more or 
less purely white, according to its age, and the remiges are 
black. It flies well, and sometimes rises to a great height ; but 
in general, it skims the surface of the water, or balances at a 
moderate elevation, in order to precipitate itself more readily 
upon its prey; sometimes it is seen to beat the water with its 
wings as if to disturb it, and alarm the fishes, and we are assured, 
when Pelicans are assembled in troops, they fish in company, by 
forming a large circle which they gradually reduce to imprison 
the fishes, until, at a given signal, they all strike the water at the 
same time, and, under favour of the confiision, dive in and 
seize their victims. The fishing over, they retire to some rocky 
point or shoal, and there digest their gluttonous meal at their ease. 
They can perch on trees, (which is very rare among the web- 
footed birds,) but they do not nest in them ; they build on the 
ground, in an excavation, which they line with herbs. The 
female lays fi-om four to six eggs, and feeds her young by dis- 
gorging before them the fishes, which she brings in her pouch for 
their use. It is also said that she carries them water in the same 
way, and it is probable that the movement which she makes to 
empty her pouch, by pressing it against her breast, has given rise 
to ttie fable, referred by some writers, to the pretended habit 
which these birds had of opening their breast to feed their young 
femfly on their own blood. 

22. The Cormorants, — Phalacrocorax^ — have an elongated, 
compressed beak, the upper mandible hooked at the end, the 
skin of the throat is but little dilatable, and does not form a pouch 
as in the Pelicans ; the nail of the middle toe is toothed like a 
saw, and the tail, which consists of fourteen feathers, is round. 
They are excellent divers : they ordinarily swim with only the 
head above water, and they pursue fishes, upon which they feed, 
with astonishing rapidity, entirely under water. Their flight is 
rapid and sustained ; but on land, they walk badly, and sustain 

21 . What are the charactera of the common Pelican ? What are its habits 7 

22. What are the characters of Cormorants ? How is the con\mon Cor 
aorant characterised ? 
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themselves almost in a vertical positioa by the assistpn^^ of the tafl* 
The Common Cortn^orant, is of the size <^a gooae,aod its plumage 
is greenish black ; it inhabits the northern oountriM of both con« 
tinents ; it nests sometimes in rocky clefts, and sometiines on tree* 
or among rushesi and feeds chiefly on eels. The. Shagt belong 
to this genus. 

23. TheFRiGATBhi:W»B,-'Tachypete$f^{Piai€6ffig. 4) also 
differ from Pelicans in the absence of the sub-maxiilary pouch, 
in their forked tail, and in their short feet, the membranes c^ 
which are deeply notched ; they have long wings. that spread to 
a great extent, and a beak, both mandibles of which are curved 
f^t the end. 

24. These birds only inhabit inter-tropical regions, and their 
flight is so powerful and rapid, that they fly to great distances from 
land, and for this reason they have obtained the name of MauKif^ 
war birds. They are met with more than four hundred leagues 
at sea, and they wage an active war against the flying-fish, 
which, in order to escape from the pursuit of other tishes,spriiig« 
entirely out of water. Frigate birds also pursue Boobi^ an^ 
by striking them with their wings and beak, force them to dis- 
gorge the product of their fishing, which they dexterously seizo 
befor,e it (alls into the water. 

25. The J3ooBiES,~<Stt/a, — very much resemble the preceding, 
but their beak is straight, slightly arcuate at the point and armed 
on the edges, with teeth, the points of which are directed iMiok- 
wards ; the throat, as well as the vicinity of thj^ eyes, is naked, 
and but little extensible; the wings are less than those of the 
Frigate bird, and the tail is a little wedge-shaped. They obtain 
their name of Boobies firom the stupidity they display in submit- 
ting>to the attacks of man and animals. 

26. The Darters,— F/o^iM,—(/*Ail« 6, fig, 8 ) resemble the 
Cormorants in the form of their body, and in their feet, but are 
distinguished from them by the length of their neck, their small 
head, and by their straight, slender and pointed beak, which is 
dentate on the edges. They inhabit the warm countries of both 
hemispheres, and their habits are nearly the same as those of the 
preceding. 

27. The Tropic Birds.-^Phceton,— differ from the other Tott- 
palmatae in having the head entirely feathered, and by the two 
long, straight feathers of the tail, which at a distance resemble 

23. What are the characters of Frigate Birda? 

24. What are the habiU of Frigate birda If Why are they eaUed Man-ofi. 
war birds 7 

25. What are the characters of Boobies ? 

26. What are Darters ? 

27. What are the characters of Tropic birds ? Why are they so 0«lle4 1 
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straws. They seldom resort to the land except to breed, and 
rarely quit the torrid zone. Their appearance is an indication 
to navigators of their vicinity to that region. 

FAMILY OF LAMELLIROSTRES. 

28. The Palmipedes of this famUy have a thick beak, covered 
with a soft skin rather than true horn, and its edges are furnished 
with lamellas or little teeth, {Plate &»./?^> 6, 7, and 9. and Plate 
S,Jig. 14.); the tongue is large and fleshy, and dentate op its 
edges ; they have three toes in front,.united by membranes, and 
oiie behind, which is free. Their wings are qf moderate length, 
and they live more on fresh waters than at sea. 

They are divided in the fc^owing manner : 

Lamkllirostrxs, 
having tlie beak 




3 H ^ S B 



CD 



» 9 



S 3 




• ►^ wr 



I r 



98. What are the characteni of Falmipedei 7 
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29. All the Palmipecles of the Tribb of Ducks, which naturaliats 
distinguish under the name of Anas, have a iuoderat9« strongs 
straight beak, which is more or less depressed, convex above, 
flat below, rounded at the end, and terminated by a smooth scale 
in the form of a nail The edges' of each mandible are armed 
with little projecting himeliae, which are dcKciate and placed trans- 
Tersely, and seem designed to permit the escape of water after 
the animal has seized its prey. Their food consists of fisiies, 
mollusca, insects, grains, &c. To obtain their nourishinent, some' 
submerge themselves entirely, while others remain on the surface, 
and only plunge in their head and long neck. They are seldom 
on land. 

30. This tribe is composed of Swans, Geese, and Duoks properly 
80 caUed. 

31. The S WAITS, — Cygjnust—CPlate 6^ figf. 9.) are the largest 
birds of this group, and are distinguished by tl}c form of the beak 
which is as wide in front as it is behind, and higher than it is wide 
at its base. They feed chiefly on grains, and the roots of aquatic 
plants. They swim with such facility, that a man walking rapidly 
along the shore would have difficulty in keeping up with them, 
and they fly with a great deal of lightness and strength. Whether 
on the water or in the air, they are almost always seen in troops. 
Their young quit the nest, swim and eat aFone immediately after 
they are hatched. Their down, which is very fine, serves for 
many purposes. Their plum^e is generally white. 

32. These birds have long been celebrated for the beauty of 
their form, and for the grace with which they swim. Their 
trachea is bent on the sternum, but their voice is not~ rendered 
therefore more agreeable, and the ancients have very gratuitously 
given celebrity to the song of the Swan. 

33. In New Holland, there is a Black SKan, which is the size 
of the common species, but its carriage is less graceful and 
elegant. 

34. Geese, — Anser^ — have a moderate or short beak^ narrower 
before than behind, and high^ than wide at its base; their legs 
which are longer than those of Ducks properly so called, and 
placed nearer to the middle of the body, give them greater 
facility in walking. They feed on aquatic plants and grains. 

29. How are Palfoipedes of the trib^ of Ducks characterised t Upon 
what do they feed 7 

30. What geoera compose the tribe of Ducks 7 
39. What are the characters of Swans? 

32 What is peculiar ia the trachea of Swans 7 

33. Are all Swans wh^ 7 

34. What are the characters of Geese 7 What are their habit* f 
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They live almost constantly on grrat humid prairies and vast 
inai^hes. Wild geese live in numerous troops and always have 
some of them pn the watch : they afe extremely suspicious. 
The males are not distinguishable from the females by the colour 
of their plumage ; they moult but once a year ; their voice is 
dtrohg and clamorous. They breed on the ground, swim little, 
and do not dive at all. They fly in flocks, ih two lines in the fortn 
of an angle, or in a single line, when the troop is numerous ; the 
one which is at the point of the angle, or at the head of the line, 
falls into the rear when fatigued, and they all succeed each other 
in turn. 

35. DcjcKig properly so CALLfib, — Jinasy — {Plate 6, fig, 6.) 
comprise species almost all of which resemble, each other, but still 
differ in slight particulars. They differ from Swans and Geese, 
not only in their beak, but also in being much smaller and having 
b shorter neck ; their trachea is inflated at its bifurcation. 

36. Ddcks are spread through all the marshy or marltimfft 
countries of the globe. They are aquatic and migratory, and 
approach the sea coast in flocks during autumn and winter, but 
frequent fl-esh water ponds, lakes and rivers, particularly those 
With grassy and sedgy borders; they prefer shallow places in 
Which they can fathom the bottom with the beak without the 
necessity of diving deeply, to which they only have recourse in 
the breeding season, or to avoid their enemi^fts. The species are 
numerous, but they are most abundant fn temperate regions. 

37. Ducks are divided into Stea-ducks, Eiders, Common Dueks^ 
Teals, SlC. 

The Common Duck has been hong domesticated, and inhabits 
all oiir poultry yards. ' 

38. [The Canvass Backed Ihidk, — ^nas wK^neii'tf,— 'so well 
known as a delicacy of the table, is a species peculiar to the con- 
tinent of America. It is of a steel gray ; beak straight, nearly 
two and a half inches long, its sides parallel. The .Hale is white 
waved with black ; the head tinged with black ariteriorly, and 
the neck glossy chestnut : a black pectoral t)elt. Female, dull 
whitish, waved with black ; head, neck, and breast, brownish.] 

39. TheEideri-'^nasimUissima.^fSomateriaj) is a species 
of Duck celebrated for the down which it furnishes, known under 
the name of Eider down. The male is nearly two feet l ong, and 

35. What are Ducks properly so called ? What ia the peculiarity of the 
trachea in Ducks properly so called 7 

36. What are the habils of Ducks f 

37. How are Ducks divided ? 

38. How is the Canvass Bdcked Duck characterised 7 

39. What are the characters of the Eider 7 How is Eider down obtained? 
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its alar extent is about two feet eight inches ; it is whitish* with 
the front, and sides of the crown, belly, and tail, black. The 
female, which is smaller, is gray, speckled brown. Clothed in a 
thick flir, the Eiders brave the rigours of the coldest countries, 
and advance as fi&r as Spitzbergen. The down which they pluck 
from the breast and belly to line their nest, is sought for with a 
great deed of pains in those countries where these birds are 
common : it is the softest, the lightest, the warmest, . and roost 
elastic of all downs, that which is plucked from the dead bird is 
of inferior quality. 

40. The genus of Mcrgansers, — /If erpus,— comprises those 
Palmipede Lamellirostres that have a moderate or long, straight, 
slender beak, in the form of an elongated and almost cylindrical 
cone, wide at the base, and the point of the upper mandible is 
very much curved and hooked. The edges of both mandibles 
are serrated, and the teeth are directed backwards, {Plate 6, 
Jip* 7.); the nostrils are about the o^iddle of the beak; the feet 
are short, and the toes are entirely palmate ; the posterior toe is 
free, and has a border. These birds swim perfectly, often having 
only their head above water, and they dive still better ; their 
flight is rapid and sustained, but from the posterior position of 
their feet, they are scarcely capable of walking, tottering from 
side to side with the utmost embarrassment. In other respects 
they resemble Ducks. They dwell habitually in cold countries, 
and are only seen commonly in temperate climates on the 
approach of winter. Of the five species known, one is peculiar 
to America, the Hooded Merganser,— Mergui cucuUatus, — and 
all are found on this continent. 

We next proceed to study the Reptiles, which form the Thibd 
Class op ths Branch of Vertebrata. 



40. What are the characters of the MerganMrsf 
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Abdomen. — From th^ Latin ofr<2ere, 
to conceal; the belly. The chief 
viricera contained in the aljidomeni 
are the stomach, intestines, liver, 
&c. Slc 

AcciPiTRBs. — From the Latin ftcci- 

pere^ to seize bold of. System alio 

name of the order of birds of prey. 

A ) Fronfthe Latin acu- 

Acuminate. ( ^ ^y^ .^^ 

Acuminated. ^ Ending in a point. 

.£anthe. — From the Grfeek aewi, 
which is from aeo or ao, to agitate, 
and anthe^ a flower. 

Aedon. — From the Greek aedon^B. 
songster, which is derived from 
aeiddt I sing. A term applied to 
many birds. 

Aerial. — From the Latin aerius: be- 
longing to the air. 

.£ruginosob. — Latin. Rusty. 

JEsAiJOTt, — Latin. Name of a kind 
of Falcon. 

JEIsTivA. — Latm. Belonging or re- 
lating to summer. 

Alar ( Extent. ) — From the Latin 
a2ff, a wing, Belonging or rela- 
ting to the wings. A term used 
in speaking of Uie stretch of the 
expanded wings. 

Alauda. — Latin. A laik. 

Albino. — Spanish, formed from the 
Latin albus^ white. This word is 
employed to designate those indi- 
viduals ofthe human race who have 
the skin and hair white, the iris 
very pale and bordering on red or 
pink; and the eyes so sensible, 
that they cannot bear the light of 
day. The word is also applied to 
animals ofthe lower orders that 
are similarly characterised. 

Alca.— The systematic name of a 
tribe of web- footed birds. 
10 



Alcedo. — Latin name of the King- 
fisher. 

ALCYON.-^From tjie Greek, olkv^n, 
which is formed from aZs, the sea, 
and ku6, 1 produce. (The Hal- 
cyon, tlie name of a fabulous bird 
ofthe ancients, which was sup- 
posed to build its nest on the sea, 
at a season when it was presumed 
to be calm. This season embraced 
a period of fourteen days, which 
were called the Halcyon dayt.) 
The specific name of a kingfisher. 

Albctor. — From the Greek, alektor, 
the domestic cock. 

Alpkstris. — Latin. Belonging or re- 
lating to the Alps. 

Ammicana / Modem Latin. Be-, 
AMERICANA, f io„-i„g q, relating to 

AMERlCANU8.^^^«^^^jf^^ 

Ampblis. — From the Greek, atnpe- 
ledftf a singing bird. The systema- 
tic name ofthe crown birds. 

Analogous. — From the Greek, ana^ 
between, and logos, reason. Hav- 
ing some resemblance or relation, 
though differing in essential par- 
ticulars. Similar. - 

Anas. — From the Greek, tiefsa, a 
duck, which is formed from nto, I 
swim. The sy>tematic name of 
the tribe of ducks. 

Anchyix>skd. — From the Greek, a^f- 
kvlos, crooked. A joint that has 
become stiff and immoveable is 
said to be anchylosed. 

Ansbr. — Latin. A goose. 

Anthus. — Latin. Name of the Tit- 
lark or Meadow-lark. 

Apparatus. — Latin, ad, for, and par' 
are to prepare ; a collection of in- 
struments ororgans for any opera- 
tion whatever. An assemblage of 
organs. In Latin this word is the 
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■aioe in the plural —but in EIngflMh 
■ome writcra make the plural, 
afparattt§e§. 

Apustkr* — Modem Latin, formed 
from apU, a b'e. The Bpecifie 
name of the common Bee-eater. 

Apivorus — From the, Latin, apc'e, a 
bee, and eorore, to eat Bee-cat^ 
ing. One that eats bee^. 

A?rsMDics4 — The ptural of appendix. 

Appkndiz. — Latin,ii({, to, and pendere 
to haoff ; aomething added. Any 
part that adheres to an organ, or 
la eonlinuooa wih it. 

Apoda- — From the Greek, 0, wi'hout, 
a.nd )Mttt, (10 the genitive, podoa^) 
a f<>ot Without feet Applied 
to birds of Paradise, becaoie it 
wae once supposed they bad no 
leet* 

AmNODTTn.— From the Greek, a, 
privative-^pfejiof, winged ; havinjjr 
the power of flying, and diite$,tL 
diver. The aysteoiatio name of 
Pengatns* 

Apub. — Lati n . Specific na me of the 
common Martin. 

AquATicro.— Latin. Aquatic. RqIr* 
ting or belonging to water. 

AacriLA.— >Lutin. An Eagle. 

-Ara. i Systematic names of a 

Aracari. \ Maccaw. 

ARCHiPRLAGo.-^From the Greek, 
arehe, beginning, and pflafro§, aea; 
an extent of sea sprinkled with 
islands. 

Arcuatk. — From the Latin, oretio, 
I bend like a bow. Bent like a 
bow; bow^shaped. 

Ardba.— Latin. A Heron. 

Argonauts. — From the Greek, argo, 
the name of a vessel, and nauttt^ 
a navigator. The name of the 
ancient Grecian princes who sailed 
on bfiard of the ship Argo with 
Jason, to conquer the golden fleece. 

Argvs.— The name of a hero in my. 
thology, who was said to have had 
a hundred eyes, fifty or which 
were open while the other fifty 
slept; after bis death, Juno changed 
him into a peacock. From the 
•pots in its tail, sometimes called 



eyes, this name has been applied 
to a species of Pheasant 

AmricnLATR — Fipm the Latin, ariU 
culmtt which is the diminutve of 
erfvs, a limb, which is derived from 
the Greek, arikront a joint. To 
join or joint To form words ; tm 
utter. 

AaTrcDLATioN. — A joint 

ARVRNiid. — L.tin. Formed firen 
mrwim, a field. Relating or be- 
longing to fields. 

AsTUR --Systeraatie name of the 
Goshawks. 

Aura. — Latin. An air or emanation* 
The specific name of a kind 01 
Vulture. 

AuRATDs. — ^Latin. Gilded ; 
Belonging or relating to gold. 

Bars.— 'From the Latin, oar60, 
beard. The filaments which 
attached to two sides of the stalk 
of a feather, are called barbs or 
beards. 

Barbdlk. — The diminntive of bar^ 
and is applied to designate the 
filaments which are found on . the 
edges of the barbs, compoaiog ^ 
feather. 

Barbaras. — Latin. Foreign; her- 
barous; croeL 

Barbatus — Latiik Bearded ; hav- 
ing a beard. 

Babc op siJPPoRT.-*-Tlie space com* 
priced between the points by wfaiAb 
an object Mtpports itself upon a 
resistant body. 

Brak — The bill or homy month of a 
bird. 

DxcprauE.'— French name of the Tlt« 
lark. 

Bbcc.% FiCA^ltalian name of the Tit- 
lark. 

Bioolor.— f^atin. Particoloured. 

BipiD.^-From the Latin, fris, twice, 
and ^ndfTf, to split. Split or di- 
vided into two separate parts. 

BirtjRCATR — Fi om the Latin, &ts, 
twice, and furea, a fork. Divided 
or separated into two branches. 

BiPURCATiON. — From the Latin, ^t#, 
twice, and furca^ a fork. The 
point where two branches sepat ate. 
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Bov*TOiLi.4»— From the Groek, hom» 
bnx, a silk wocm. The syaCemstic 
name of the Chatterere. 

BaAOBrrrBRA. — From the Greek, 
braehiUf ahort, and pteron, a wing. 
Having short wings. The syste- 
matic name of a family- of di^rs. 

BaavirENNis.— From the Latin, 6re<> 
vie, short, and penna^ a wing. 
Having short wings* The ^jste- 
matio name of a family of ifieorder ; 
of wading birds^ 

BaoNCHiA. — The singular of 

BaoNOHiiiB.— From the Greek, broff" 
choSf the throat The two branches 
of the wind.pipe which convey air 
to thelung^. . 

BuBo.-^LatiR. An Onvh 

BoGKRos.— From the Latin, hueerue, 
borned. The systematic name of 
tfae Calaos or hombills. 

Bulb. — From the Greek, bdho9, a 

roand root. A name given by an- 

atoraistst to various parts which 

• resemble -certain bulbous roots in 

shape. 

Bduus. — Latin^ A bnlh. bttibne 
gianduhsue, is the aeeond' stomach 
of birdSb 

BoPHAOA^*— Firom the Greek, Mws, 
■a QjLf and pAa^«ifi, to eat Sys- 
tematic name of the bee^aters. 

BaTEO. --Latin. A Buzzard* 

QaLiroamANUS. — ^Latin. Ca^ifornian. 

Callous. — From the Latin, eedlus, 
-hardness. That which is bard, or 
indurated. 

Camclus. — Latin. Camri. 

CiANADKNsis^-^Latra. Canadian. Be. 
longing or relating to Canada. 

Canaria. — Latin. Belonging or re- 
. lating to the Canary Islands. 

Ganoroma.— The generic name ot 
tlie Boatbills. 

Qannabina. — Latin. Belonging or 
relating to hemp. The specific 
name of the Linnet 

Capistrum. — ^The sides of the head 
immediately behind the bill. 

GamNULQUs. — Latin. A milker of 

foatab Systematic name of the 
roatanokers, whieh is derived fit»m 
a notion entertained by the vulgar, 



of their sucking goats, and even 
cows. 

Caravan.— -From the Persian, jfccrv- 
ouan, an assemblage- of persons 
travelling together. A troop of 
travellers, merchanUf or pilgrims, 
who, for greater security, cross the 
deserts and other places ' infested 
by Arabs and highwaymen, in 
company. 

Gardia. — From the Greek, kardia^ 
the heart. The left opening of 
the. stomach, where the (ssophagus 
enters it 

Carduelis. — Latin. A bird feeriinff 
among thistles. Speciftc name of 
the Goldfinch. 

Carneoits. — From the Latin, care, 
( in the genitive, camis, flesh. ) 
Belonging or relating to flesh;' 
fleshy. 

Carnivorous. — From the Latin, care, 
carniSf flesh, and voro, I eat- Ani- 
mala that feed on flesh are said to 
be earnivoroQS. 

Ca R0LINEN818. — Latin. Carolinian* 
Belonging to Carohna. 

CARpAL.-'Bclonging or relating to 
the carpus. 

Carpus. — From the Greek, Jtnrpog^^ 
the wrist Tlie part between the 
fore-arm and band; 

Cartilage. — Gristle. A solid part of 
the animal body of medium con- 
sistence between bone and liga* 
ment 

Cartilaginous. — Partaking of the. 
nature of cartilage. 

Caruncle. — From the Latin Mrttn- 
cvlCf the diminutive of caro, flesh. 
A small portion of flesh ; a fleshy 
excrescence ; the gills of a ciock, fyt 
example. 

Casuarius. — Latin. A Cassowary. 

Cassowarv. — From the Malay name 
of this bird, CasuimirU. 

Cathartbs.^— Prom the Greek, kath- 
artea, one who purifies. The gen- 
eric name of certain Vultures. 

Centre of oravitt. — The name 
given to the point about which all 
points of a body feciprocally bal- 
ance each other. 
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A coloared membrane in- 

CcKA. Testinir the bue of the upper 

CxEE. I mandible: aa in Haw ka, and 
(^a few other birda. 

Ckkthu. — ^The ayitematic name of 
the Creepera. 

CxavicAL- — From the Latin, eamx, 
the neck. Belonging or relating 
to the neck. 

Cbtacea.— In Latin, ectocma, which 
is formed trom the Gieek, jbetot, a 
whale. Naturalista use tlie word 
to designate piacifbrm mammals 
that have fins in place of feet, and 
inhabit the sea. 

Chaeadeius.— Latin. (A bird, the 
seeing of which, it waa aupposed, 
cared those that had the jaundice.) 
The generic name of the Plover. 

CHiBTUEA.— ^jsteroatio name of the 
Swifts. 

Chtlk. — From the Greek, ehulott 
nutritious juice. A nutritive fluid 
of a whitish appearance, which is 
extracted from food by the action 
•f the digestive organs. 

Chtufkeoub.— From the Latin, cAy- 
2tt«, chyle, aud/(pro, I carry. Carry- 
ing or conveying chyle. 

CicoNiA. — Latin. A Stork. 

CiUATED (tongue)^When the tongue 
is edged with fine bristles, as in 
ducks. 

CiNCLus. — From the Greek, kigklo$^ 
name of a bird. Generic name of 
the Water-thrush. 

(Formed from the 
Latin, ctneres, ashes. 
Belonging or relating 
to ashes ; ashy ; ash- 
coioured. 
CiEcus. — Latin. A gtntle Falcon. 
The generic name of the Harriers. 
CiTEiNBLLA. — Latin. Formed from 
eitrui^ a citron tree. The specific 
name of the Yellow Bunting. 
CLAviciiE. — From the Latin, cktvit, a 

key. The collar-bone. 
Cleft^ — A space made by the sepa- 
ration of parts; a crack; a crevice. 
The line of separation betwixt the 
two mandibles, shows to what dis> 
tance the beak is cleft firom its point 



Cu>ACA. — From the Greek, klmxd^ I 
wash. The pouch at the extremity 
of the intestinal canal, in which 
the solid and liquid excretions are 
commingled in birda, fishes, and 
reptiles. 

CoocoTHEAusTBS.— From the Greek, 
kokko^ a kernel, a grain, mad 
thraudf I break. The systematic 
name of the Grosbeaks. 

OxcA, or Cmca4 — Plural of CfBcum. 

CfEcoM, or C.«cuM< — Frmn the Latin, 
ciKva, blind. The Uind guty so 
called from its being perforated at 
one end only. 

CauEBs. — Latin. Unmarried, s<^ 
tary, lonelv. 

CoLLUEio. — ^From the Greek, koUad^ 
I join or fiisten together. The 
specific name of the Butcher Bird. 

CoLDBEis.^ — The specific name of a 
Humming Bird. 

CoLUMBA.— Latin. A Pigeon. 

CoLTMBUs.— From the Greek, ktimrn" 
bad, I dive. Systematic name of 
the Divers. 

GoiiMi88UEB.^-From the Latin, com' 
mitto, 1 join together. A point of 
union between two paits. The 
point where the two mandibles 
are joined is called the commis- 
sure of the beak. 

Communis. — Latin. Common. 

CoMPEEssEO (beak.) — Flattened at 
the sides vertically, 

X^ONCBA. — The ho'low part of the car 
tilage of the external ear. 

CoNiEosTEKS-^From theLatin,cofiif«, 
a cone, and roBtrum^ a beak. Tha 
systematic name of a family of 
passerine birds. 

CoRAOoin. — From the Greek, koraxt 
a crow, and eiJos, resemblance. 
Resembling the beak of a crow. 
The coracoid bone is the posterior 
clavicle of bird&r 

CoEAx. — Latin. A Raven. 

CoEND. — Latin. A horn. 

CoEvus. — Latin, A Crow. 

Cosmopolite. — From the Greek, Jbe- 
fitos, world, and polite$t citizen. A 
citizen of the world. Peculiar t« 
no country. 
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CoTUKJciz.-rL«tiD. A Quail. 

CoDBSVR. — A race horse. 

Coverts. — ^Tbe small feathers which 
lie in several rows on the bones of 
the wiogs are called the Leuer 
eoverU ; those that line the under 
side of the wings, the Under 
cmtrU ; those feathers t^at lie im 
mediately over the quill feathers, 
and necondaries, are the Greater 
eoverte ; and the Tail caverU^ are 
those feathers that cover the tail 
on tlie ppper side, at tiie hase. 

CaANiuM^-^Froni the Greek, kranoHj 
head. The skull. 

Crepitans. — Latin. Cackling, ring- 
ing, making a noise, rattling, 
chattering. 

CRKPDscoLAJu-^From the Latin, ere* 
INisctt/iiin, twilight, Belonging or 
relating to twilight. 

Crkx^ — From the GreekiArex, a bird; 
the Rail. 

Cristatu8< — Latin. 'Tufted, combed, 
crested ; wearing a crest. 

Crdstacxa* — From the Latin, cru^tit^ 
a crust. Aclassof animals whpse 
\)odie6 are enclosed ia a covering 
like the crab. 

CucuLLATUs-^Latin. I]ooded,cowled» 

Cucums.— <-Latin. Cuckoo. 

Cuii>DE-sAC4 — French. A blind alley ; 
literally, a bag bottom. 

CuLTRATE.-«From the Latin,, euUer^ 
a knife. 6harp and cutting on the 
edges. 

(/ULTRIR0STRK8. — From the Latin, 
euUer^ (in the genitive, euUri,) a 
knife, and roetrum, beak. Syste- 
matic name of a femily of GraU 
latorisR, characterised by a beak 
with sharp edges. 

CuNZATK. — From the Latin, euneve^ 
a wedge; wedgC'shaped. 

Cuneiform. — From the Latin, cvncvs, 
a wedge, and /orma, ferm. In the 
form of a wedge; wedge-shaped. 

CupiDO. •— La,tin. Desire, appetite, 

gluttony* 
CuRKucA. — Latin, A Toni«>tit, a 

Hedge-sparrow. 
CuEVATE.^ — Bowed« bent 
10* 



CpRvxR<jBTtA.^-From> the Latin, emr^ 

mis, bent, bowed; and rostnim, 

beak. Having the beak bent or 

bowed. 
CTGNUs.'--Latin. A Swan. 
CTFSELua. •— Latin. A Martin or 

Swallow. 
Dentate. — From tbo Latin, den*, a 

tooth. Toothed or notched. 
Dentvrostres — From the Latin dene, 

a tooth, (in the genitive, dentie,) 

and roetrum, brak. Systematic 

name of a &mily of pasierine 

birds. 
Depressor^— Muscles, whoee lunc- 

tion is to depress certain parts ai« 

so called. 
DEPRESREn (beak.) — Flattened hexU 

zontally 
DiAFiiRAOM. — ^From the Greek, <lta- 

yhragma, a partitionw The fleshy 

or muscular partition between the 

cavity of the chest and -cavity of 

the abdomen. 
DiOMRDEA^ — The ancient name of 

certain birds of the island of 

Diomedes, near Tarentum, whic& . 

were said to receive the Greeks 

favourably, and to attack the bar* 

bflf ians. The sysiematio namo of 

the Albatross. 
Disposition. — From the Latin, i^ts* 

pono, I place or set in order. Ar* 

rangement or placing of parts. 
Diurnal. — From the Latin, diee^ 

day. Belonging or relating to the 

day. 
DluRNJB. — Systematic name of % 

division of the birds of prey. 
DoLicHONYX. — From the Greek, dolu 

ckost long, snd (mva;,B nail, a claw, 

Generic name of the Rice Bird. 
DoHESTicA. —-Latin. Domestic. 
Duct (Thoracic.) — The canal or duc^ 

which conveys the chyle into tho 

blood. 
EIghelbtte. — French. A little ladder. 

Systematic name of the Creepers. 
Emberiza. — Generio name of tha 

Buntings. 
Erectile.— ^From the Latin, ermrs. 

to become erect Susceptible of 

erection. 
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EftTTHAoes.— From the Greek, m(&- 
aJbof, an unknown bird that i^aa 
taaipht to imitate words. The ape- 
oific name of the Gray Parrot 

Eeythmooiphalub. — From the Gitek 
eruMrof , red, and kephaU^ head — 
Red-head. The aystematic name 
of the Woodpecker. 

EaouLSNTA.— Lali n. Esculent, edible* 

EuROPOEua. — Latin. European. 

ExcoBiToa — Latin. One that watches 
by nif ht. A sentinel. 

EzTBNSiLX. — From the Latin extendoj 
I stretch. Susceptible of being ex- 
tended or lengthened. 

ExTENsoK.— Muscles whose function 
is to extend certain parts are so 
called. 

ExTRiHiTiKs. — From the Latin, ex- 
tremus, extreme ; the end of a 
thing. The limbs; the legs and 
arms; in birds, the legs and winflrs, 

Faixjo.— La tin . ( Formed from /aZr, 
in the genitive /a/ris,) a hook, a 
bill, a scythe. The Falcon, so 
called from the shape of its beak. 

Faloonrt. — ^The art of hunting with 
birds of prey. 

Familiaris. — Latin. Familiar. Be- 
longing or relating to a family. 
Domestic. 

FfMUR.— Latin. The thigh bone. 
Fbrrugineus. — Latin. Ferruginous. 
Of the colour of rusty iron. 

Fkrrdginous.— ^From the Latin, /er- 
ftt^o, rust of iron. Of the colour 
of iron rust 

FissiROSTREs. — From the Latin, Jia- 
Bura^ a slit, a fissure, which is 
ibrmed fromfendere, to cleave, to 
divide, and rostrum^ a beak. 
(Fissure beaka.) Systematic name 
of a family of passerine birds. « 

Fossa. — In the pIoraCFossiB. From 
the LHtin,^dfto, I dig. A cavity of 
greater or less depth, the entrance 
to which is always larger than the 
base. The nasal fosss are two 
laige cavities, situate between the 
orbits below the cranium, and lined 
by the pituitary, or schneideriao 
membrane ; the imernai nostrils. 



FouECHrrTE.^French. A fork. The 
notch formed by the coracoid bones 
and sternum, between the wings. ' 

FaiKdiLLA — Latin. A Chaffinch. The 
systematic name of the Finches, 

Front. — ^The fbrebead. 

FuLiCA. — Latin. A Coot 

FuLYt7S. — Latin. Of a deep yellow, 
or fawn colour. 

Function. — From the Latin, /vngor, 
I act, or discharge an office. The 
action of an organ or system oi 
organs. 

Finscus. — Latin. Brown. 

Galbula. — Latin. Name of a bird. 

Gallinackje. — Formed fVom the 
Iiatin, gallina, a hen. The sys- 
tematic name of an order of birds. 

Gallinackous. — ^^Belonging or relat. 
ing to, or partaking of the nature 
of the GallinacpfB. 

Galunaoo. — Specific name of the 
Snipe. 

Galunula. — Systematic name of the 
Water-hens. 

Gallinaza.— Spanish. A Turkey- 
buzzard. 

Gallus. — ^Latin. A Cock. 

Garrdlus. — Latin. Chattering. 

Genusj — Latin. A kindred, breed, 
race, stock, lineage, or family. 

Gencra. — Phiral of genus. 

Generic. — Belonging or relating to 
genus. 

Gbrfaixx)N.— From the Latin, gyms, 
a circuit, and falco^ a falcon. The 
falcon that flies in a circle. A 
kind of falcon. 

Gibbous. — From the Latin, gibhuf^ a 
bunch or swelling. Bulging or 
bundling out 

Gizzard. — The strong 'muscular 
stomach of a bird. 

Gf^ciALis. — Latin. Glacial. Rela« 
ting to ice. 

Gland. — A word applied to desig- 
nate those soflish, granular, loba- 
ted organs, composed of vessels, 
nerves, and a particular structure, 
which form peculiar secretions. 

Glandarius. — Latin. Belonging or 
relating to acorns. 
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6LANDUL080S.-LatiD. Foil of glands. 
The bulbus glanduloaus, is the 
second stomach of birds. 

Glottis. — A small oblong aperture, 
situate at the upper part of the 

> larynx. 

Grallatoria. — From the Latin, 
grallatOTt he that walks on stilts ; 
a staTker. The systematic name 
of Wading birds. 

Granivorous. — From the Latin, j^ra- 
ntiffi, a grain, (of'any kind of corn) 
and vorare^ to eat. Grain>eating. 

Granulk.^-A very small grain. 

Gregarious. — From the Latin, -grtf- 
garittSf of a fluck, which i» formed 
from greXfiin the genitive, grf^t*) 
a fleck or herd. Going in flocks 
or herds. 

Griffin. — From the Latin, gryp*«»» 
which is formed from the Greek, 
firwpo», curved, hooked. (A fabu- 
lous monster, half lion, half bird.) 
The systematic name ef a tribe of 
birds' of prey, 

Gros. — Latin. A Crane. 

Grtphus. — Latin. A Griffin. 

Gypaktos. — From the Greek, gupaie- 
fo8, a kind of eagle ; formed from 

ftips, a Yultare, and aietos^ an 
Sagle. 

GTP0GERANUs.-Fr6m theGreek,^u;w, 
a Vulture, and gerano8t a bird, ( a 
Crane.) Generic name of the Sec- 
retary. 

ii-AMATOPUs. — From the Greek, atma- 
topoSf having a fierce or sanguinary 
look ; for tried from atma, blood, and 
optf, an eye. The generic name of 
the Oyster.catchers. 

Halijstus. — From the Greek, al», 
the sea, and aieios^ an eagle. The 
specific name of the Fisher Eagle. \ 

Harpyia — Latin. A harpy. (Formed \ 
from the Greek, arpax, rapacious.) 

Hkliaca. — Specific name of a sort of 
Eagle. 

HERBnroRous. — From the Latin her- 
ba^ herb or plant, and wtrare^ to 
eat. Herb-eating. Animals that 
feed chiefly, or entirely on herbs, 
or plants, ard herbivorous. 

HiEROFALco. — Latin. Gerfalcon. 



HiRUNno. — Latin. A Swallow. 

Hortulana. — Specific name of a 
Bunting. 

Humerus. — The bone of the arm, 
which is situate between the shoul- 
der joint and the elbow. 

Hvemal^s. — Latin. Belonging or 
relating to winter. 

Hyoio.— From the Greek, tr, and 
«t}2o9, resemblance. Resembling 
the shape or form of the letter U. 
The Ob hyoidts^ the hyoid bone, is 
a very moveable bony arch, placed 
horizontally, in the substance of the 
soft parts of the neck, at the root 
of the tongue. It does not articu- 
late with any other bone of the 
skeleton, and is only connected lo 
it through the medium of muscles 
and ligaments. 

Icterus. — Latin. (Name of a yellow 
bird, which, if one see, being sick 
of the yellow jaundice, the, person 
recovers, and the bird dies.) Sys- 
tematic name of the Oriole. 

Iliacds. — Systematic name of a kind 
of Thrush, 

Impennis. — Latin, (formed firom jien- 
na, a wing.) Systematic name of 
the Penguins which have very shoit 
wings. 

luPERiALis. — Latin. Imperial, royal. 

Intubation.— >From the Latin, vncu" 
batio* The act of the female of 
oviparous animals^ in sitting and 
remaining on her eggs for the pur- 
pose of hatching them. 

lNDiGENOus.^-From the Latin, inde^ 
where, and genitus^ born. Applied 
to the natives of a country ; also, 
to animals that inhabit the c.untry 
where they are born. 

iNOLuviEs-Latin. The crop of a bird. 

Insectivorous. — From the Latin, »?i- 
SfcM, insects, and torare^ io eat 

. Insect-eating. Animals that feed 
on insects are insectivoroua 

Inverted rate.-*- Without vertehre. 

Iris. — That part of the eye in which 
the pupil is situate. 

Irides. — Plural of Iris. 

IsLANnicus. — Latin. Belonging Qr 
relating to Iceland. 
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laoLATB.— (From tb« lUliftn, i$ala^ 
an island; became ooe who is 
Uolattd^ lesenibles an island en- 
tirely surrounded by water.) Sepa- 
rated, alooe, single. 

l8PiDA.---SystemaUcnaOMof a King- 
fisher. 

JoTA. — Specific name of » Vulture. 

JuGULAE.— Frani the Latin, ju^Zmn, 
the throat. Belonging er relating 
to the throat. 

EiNGLET. — A little king. A, name 
of the Wren. 

LsHui^srjEft.— German. LamUvol- 
ture. 

Laqopus. — Latin. Ptarmigan. 

Lamella — Latin. A little thin plate 
or piece. 

LAHCLi.A.->Latin. Plural of Lamella. 

Lamkllirostrbs. — From the Liiin, 
lamella^ a thin pU e, and roatrvm^ 
beak. Systematic name of a fiunily 
of birds. 

Lamina. — Latin. A plate, or thin 
piece of metal or bone. 

Laminjs. — Latin. Plural of Lamina. 

Lanius. — Generic name of Shrikes. 

Larva. — Latin. A mask. An insect 
afler it has left the egg^ and before 
it assumes the form of a chrysalis, 
is called a larva, because in this 
state it is, as it were, masked. 

LARViE. — Latin. Plural of Larva. 

Larus. — Latin. A Sea-mew or Gull. 

Larynx. — From the Greek, lonr^jc, a 
whislle. The' apparatus of voice. 
It is situate at the superior and an- 
terior part of the neck ; and at the 
top of the trachea, with which it 
communicates. 

Lbucocbphalus. — From the Greek, 
leukoSf white, and kephaU^ head. 
White-headed Specific name of 
the Bald Eagle. 

LiTHOFALco.— From the Greek, K/Ao«, 
a stone, and the Latin, /a/co, a fal- 
con. Specific name of the Merlin. 

LoBATE (foot) — Toes furniahed on the 
sides with broad plain membranes. 

LoNoiPENNEs.>.From the Latin, Ion- 
gys^ long, and pcnna, a wing. 
Long-winged. Systematic name 
of a fiimily of web-fboted birds. 



LoNGiRoeTREs. •— From the Ijatin^ 
iengHf , long, and rostrtwi, beak. 
Long-beaked. Systematic name ol 
a ftmiW of Waders. 

LooN. — ^The name of a bird, firona 
toom, which in the language of the 
Laplanders, signifies lame, aa it 
cannot walk well. 

Lore. — A naked line leading firom 
the beak to the eye. 

Loziib — From, the Ureek, loxa^ ob* 
lique. Systematic name of the 
Grosbeaks. 

LnsciNiA. — Latin. A Nightingale. 

Macroda6ttu.— From the Greeks 
makT09^ long, and dakiulw^ a finger 
(toe.) Long-fingered. Systematic 
name of ^ tribe of Wading birds. 

MiBNURA, or MiEURA. — Generic name 
of the Lyres. Probably a corruption 
from the Greek, pandoura^ a musi* 
cal instrument resembling a lute. 

Major. — Latin. Greater, larger. 

Mammal. — Any animal having teats 
for suckling its young, is called a 
mammal. 

MANDtsLBS. — From the Latin, man* 
dare^ to chew. The jaws of birds. 

MARBuriUM.-^Latin. A pouch, o SciC. 

Mastication. — Fiom the Greek, maa- 
Hchaoy I chew. The act of chew- 
ing fbod^to impregnate it with sali« 
va, and prepare it for the digestion 
it has to undergo in the stomach. 

Melanaetos. — F om the Greek, mtU 
anos^ black, and at^)^ an eagle.- 
A specific name of the Common 
Eagle. 

Mrleagris. — ^Latin. A Turkey. 

Membrana. — Latin. A membrane. 

Membrane. — A name given to di&. 
ferent thin organs, representing 
species of supple, more or less 
elastic, webs. 

Membranous.— Belonging to mem- 
brane. 

Mergus. — From the Latin, metgo^ I 
put under water. Generic name* 
of the Mergansers. 

Merops. — Latin. A bird that eats 
bees. Generic name of the 
eaters. 

Mbrula.— Latin. A Black bitd. 
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Bf CTACARPU8 — From the Greek, meta^ 
after, and karpos, the wrist That 
part of the hand which is between 
the wrist and fingers. 

MsTATARsus-^From the Greek, meta, 
after, and tar8o$t the instep. That 
part of .the foot which is between 
the instep and toes. 

MiGRATioN.-r-The act of going from 
one country to dwell in another. 

MWRATOWA. i^ai Mignitory. 

MlGRATORIUa. \ e J 

Migrator 7.— ^Having the habit of go- 
ing from one country to sojourn in 
another, during a season. 

MiUARiA. — Latin. A bird that feeds 
upon millet Specific name of the 
common Bunting. 

MiLTDs. — ^Latin. A Kite. 

AfiNOR. — ^Latin. Less, smaller. 

MoLLissiMA. — Latin. Softest 

MoLUJSCA. — From the Latin, moUt«, 
soft. A class of marine animals 
without vertebrsB, which have blood 
vessels, a spinal marrow, and a sim- 
ple body, without articulated limbs. 

MoLLUscoa8.-Belonging to Mollusca. 

MoNiDOLA. — Latin. A Jackdaw. 

Monogamous.. •» Fiom the Greek, 
ffionos, one, and gamot, marriage. 
Those ainmals, the male and female 
of which are paired for life, are said 
to be monogamous. 

Monogamt.— From the Greek, mono*, 
one, single ; and ^amos, marriage. 
The state or condition of being 
married only to one person. 

Motacilla. — Latin. A Wag-tail. 

MouETTE.— French. A Sea-mew, a 
GulL 

Moult. — ^To change the feathers. 

Moulting. — Changing of the plu- 
mage, which occurs naturally and 
periodically. 

Muscicapa. — From the Latin, fit««ea, 
a fly, and eapio^ I seize. Fly-catcher. 

MuBicus.~-Latin. Belonging or re- 
lating to music. 

Mustaches.— From the Greek, tnuB- 
tax, tlie upper lip ; the beard on 
the upper lip. The beard that is 
permitted to grow long on the 
upper lip. The hain wluch many 



animals have growing about the' 
mouth. 

Mtoyhera. — From the Greek, mus^ 
a mouse, and therao, I hunt, I 
catch. The systematic name of 
the Ant -Catchers. (The word 
would be better, myrmothera, from 
murtnex, an ant^ and therad.) 

NARRS.~*Latin. The nostrils. 

Natation. — From the Latin, natofto, 
swimming. The act of swimming, 
or supporting one*s self, or moving 
upon the water. 

Nectar. — From the Greek, nektar, 
which is formed from ne, a nega* 
tive, and ktaot I kill, because nec- 
tar imparted immortality. The 
drink of the heathen gods. A cer- 
tain product of flowers, which is 
found in the corolla, but which does 
not belong to it. 

Nictitans. — Latin. Winking. The 
membrana nictitans, is a sort oi 
internal eyelid, found in many 
mammals, and in all birds. 

NiDiFicATioN^'From the Latin mitiMt 
a nest, and facere, to make. The 
act of building a nest 

JJj^^M Latin. Black. 

Nisus. — Latin. A Sparrowhawk. 

NoctuA.-<-Latin'. An Owl. 

NocTURNx. — Systematic name of 
nocturnal birds of prey. 

Nostrils, (Linear) — When they are 
extended lengthwise in a Rne with 
the beak, as in Divers, &.& 

Nostrils, (Pervious) — When they 
are open, and may be seen through 
from side to side, as in Grulls, &c. 

NoViB HoLLANOiiC. — Latin. Of New 
Holland. 

NuMiDA, (Nu^idica«7 — Latin. A 
Guinea fowl. 

NuMENiufl. — From the Greek, neo$f 
new, and tnene, moon, on account 
of their crescent shaped beak. 
Generic name of the Curlews. 

(Esophagus.— ^From the Greek, stsd, 
I carry, and pkagein, to eat The 
gullet. The membranous canal, 
which conveys food from the mouth 
to the atomach. 
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CEiTRnfl.— Prom the Greek, swfrM, 
nUong desire, incitement ; a gnd* 
flj. Systematic name of a family 
of insects. 

OiiNivonoos. — From (he Latin, ontnta, 
all, and vrare to eat Appiied to 
animile that eat at kinds of &od, 
both animal and voffetable. 

Onocrotalus. — From theGrreek oaet, 
an aes, and krotos^ noiee. tiyate. 
matio name of the Pelican. 

OeKR<7ULOM.^ — Latin* Formed from 
operire^ to cover. The small door 
pt covei which closes the entrance 
to a tihell. A bony, moveable plate 
which, in a great many fishes, 
ooVeis the ears or braochie. 

OaoANizATioN.<— The mode, or man- 
ner of structure of an organiiad 
being. 

OaioLus. — From the Latin, avrcolut, 
of the colour of g^'d. ^etematic 
name of (he Orioies. 

OkNiTHOLOGY— From the Greek srnw, 
in the genitive caBP,MrntXAof,a bird, 
and logo9^ a disooof se. The natural 
history of birds. 

Orphea — Speeifio nameof a.Fanvetie. 

Orttx.— From the Greek, erf m9,. a. 
quail. Systematic name of a- knid 
of- Partridge. 

f Latin. Formed froaa 

OftTzivot A. the Ghreek, erv;ra, rice, 
« and the Latin, eorarr, 

OUTztYoRUB. I to eat Specific names 
t of certain Buntings. 

Os. — Latin. A bone. 

Otei PR ACiA. — Lai in. Formed from 
OMtf, bones, and/r«A|r«re,to break. 
Name of a kind of Vulture. 

Qmipkaous*— -Latin. Speoifio naine- 
of an eagle. 

OtTRALRons. — Latin. Specific name 
of an Oyster-Catchcr. 

Ons.— Lati r». From the Greek, oNt, 
a Bustard. Generic name of the 
Bustards. 

Otusi — From the Greek, 6io9f an 
Owl; formed from ous, (in the 
genitive, d<of,) an ear. Generic 
name of a kind of Qwl. 

OvART. — Prom the Latin, etfim, an 
fiTg* .The ovaries ar» the organs 



in which the eggs are- fiirmed ui 
oviparoua animals. 

OviDocrr. — The duct m eanal which 
leads fi'om the ovaries to the cloaca* 

OvxPARous«^From the Latin, emrei, 
an egg, and pTere^ to bring forth, 
▲nicuals that multiply bj oieane 
of e^gs, are oviparoos. 

pAii^Ti. — Latiu. or the palate^ 

Palmar.— From the Latin, jwZmo, 
the palm of the hand. Belonging' 
or relating to the palm. Also 
applied to the ieet of. web.footed 
birds. 

Palmatk. — Having a membrane b^ 
twixt the toes, giving the foot a. 
cemote reticmblance to the palm. 

Palmipmdrs. — From the Latin, pe/iiM, 
palm, and pet, ( in the genitive, 
pedin^) a fcNft. Systematic name 

■ of webvfooted birds. 

pAHcMAb — From the Greek, ;isiMkll« 
and kreawtf flesh, tliat is, ^ite^es&y. 
A gland deeply seated • in the ab- 
domen, which resembles the sali- 
vary glands in- its struct ure, and 
hae been colled the ahdamUiml mM* 
wry gland, 

Parcrratki.— -Belonging, to the PaiK 
csreas^ 

Panwon^— Generic nanfi ef tfac Qs- 
preys. v 

PArA. — Specific name of a Vulture. 

Papilla. — Lai in. A nipple. A name: 
given to Bm»U eminenoea, wkaeii 
appear to be formed by the alti- 
maie ezpaneioB of the neesels and 
nervefw 

PAprujB.-*Ploral of Papilla. 

Papillated. — Covered with Papilfas. 

PARAnisAA.^-Generio name of tke* 
Birds of Patadisei 

Parvs. — Generic name of the Tits. 

Passer iNiE. — From the Latin, jMsecr, 
a Sparrow. The systematic name 
of migratory birds. 

PAfiBRRiNn (Birds) — Birds of passages 

Patagontca. — Latin. ' Beloogiag or 
relating to Patagonia. 

Pavo. — Latin. A Peacock. 

PncTBN. — Latin. A- comb. The name 
given to a folded membrane, sUn- 
ate io the back part ef the eje in 
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' Irirdi, dettitfed to regulate the fbcal 
di»Uti«e between the crygtaliine 
' lene and the wntient sori&ce of the 
retina. 

PfcoTiNATi (foot) — •'From the Latin, 
fttUn^ a comb. Toes fringed like 
the teeth of a comb. (Bee, Plate 
7, fig. 2.) 

Fbctoral. — From the Latin, pectus^ 
(in thegepitive,pe6fom) the ehest, 
the breaat Belonging or relating 
to the chest. 

PsLAOicA. — Latin. Belonging or re- 
lating to the sea. 

Pbucanos. — ^Latin. A Pelican. 

'Pkltis. — Latin. A basin. The name 
of the bony structure at the lower 
part of the trunlc, which forms the 
inferior boundary of the abdomen, 
gives supporter place of foundation 
to the spinal colutAn, and affords 
points c^ articulation for the thigh 
fwnes, constituting the hip joint. 

PkNiRSVLA.— From the Latin, 0en«, 
almost, and intula^ an island. Land 
filmost surrounded by water, and 
connected to a continent by a neck 
of land. 

Pknultimatb^— From the Latin, £«n«, 
almost, and uUimus^ the last. That 
which is immediately next to the 
last. 

V>ERONOPTBaf.-^The plural of Perc- 
nopterus. 

PKaeNorTKRfM. — From the Greek, 
•perknok^ spotted, and fktnm^ wing. 
Systematic nanM of certain Vul- 
tures. 

^FfeRNia. — Prom the Greek, pemet, a 
eeitain bird of Prey. The generic 
tiame of the Honey-Buzzarda. 

PrrRVL.<^The diminutive of Peter. 
The name of a webwfooted bird, 
that seems to walk on the water. 

PxTRous.— From the Greek, petra, a 
roek, a etone. A part of the tem- 
poral bone, which contains the 
internal organs of hearing, is so 
called, from resemUing a stone in 
hardness. 

FHiBTOi«b~-From the Greek, pAaeMdn, 
brUliant. Generic name of the 
Tropic bird. 
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Phalachocoraz^— From the Greek, 
pkaldkto9^ bald, and korax^ a Raven, 
The systematic name of the Cor- 
morants, which latter name is -a 
corruption of the French words, 
ear beau mariut Sea-crow. 

Phalangks. — The plural of Phalanx. 

Phalanx.— From theGreek,pAa/ag4P, 
a file of soldiera The bones com- 
posing the fingers snd toes. They 
are named, first, second, and third 
phalanges. ^ 

Phalarofus.' — From the Greek, pha» 
larit, a Coot, and jioua, foot 
Having the lobed feet of the Coots. 
Systematic name of the Phalaropes. 

PHAI.KNJS— From the Greek phataina^ 
a moth, (of the kind that flutter 
about lamps.) Systematic name 
of a^family of insects. 

Phasianus. — From the Greek, f^si. 
ffffos, a Pheasant, so called firom 
tiie river Phasis, in Colchis, near 
the Black Sea. The systematio 
name of the Pheasants. 

PH(ENicoiTERns.^~From the dreek, 
p/iotntz, red, and pteron^ wing. 
Red-wingc^d. The generic name 
of the Flamingo. 

PiCA^r-Latin. A Magpie. ' 

Picus. — Latin. A Woodpecker. 

PicTns.-^Latin. Painteo, speckled, 
spotted. 

PiMRis. — Laltn. Belonging to any- 
' thing round. The specific name 
of' a Thrush. 

Pinion.— The joint of the wing re- 
motest from the body. 

PiNNATK (fbot)-^Having the edgei 
of the toes scalloped or notched«as 
in the Coots. 

PiNTAoa^-Spanish. Mottled. Gen- 
eric name of the Guinea fowl. 

PiscivoRocB.— From the Latin, pts6t«, 
a fish, and tM>rare, to eat. Fish* 
eating. Applied to animals that 

' feed on fish. 

Platalxa. — Latin. (Formed from 
the Greek, phtuif, flat) The 
Generic name of the Spoonbills. 

Plotus. — From the Greek, plu6, I 
swim. The generic name of the 
Darters. 
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PuoTEK. — From the Latin, ptuvim, I Paovsnteicolus. — From the Latin, 



rain. A bird so called, from makinj^ 
its appearance in the rainy season. 

Plumaov. — From the Latin, fHurna^ 
a soft feather. The feathery coat 
of a bird. • 

Plumb. — Feather of a bird* 

PuDiCKPs. — The Greneric name of the 
Grebes. 

Polygamous — From theGr^ek, pola*, 
m:iny, and pantos, marriage. When 
animals do not live in pairs, but on 
the contrary, an individual is united 
to several of the opposite sex, they 
are said to be polygamous. 

PoLYQLOTTUs. — From the Greek, 
poluM^ many, 'und gUsta, tongue. 
M8ny.toni{ued. Specific name of 
the Mockmg bird. 

PaATENsis. — Latin. Belonging or 
relating to a meadow. 

pRCHKNsiLS. — Endowed with the 
power of seizing hold of. Applied 
to certain parts. 

Prehension. — From the Latin, pre^ 
hendtrt^ to lay hold of. The pre- 
hension of aliments consists in Uy- 
ing hold oi!| and conveying food 
into the mouth. 

Pkrssirostrrs. — From the Latin, 
/^ressus,. pressed, and rostrum^ beak. 
Systematic name of a faatily of 
GrallatorisB. 

Prbt. — Food gotten by violence. 

Primaries, (Primary quills.)— The 
largest fathers of the winga. 

Procellaria. — From the Latin, pnh 
eeUa^ a great tempest at sea. Sys. 
tematic name of the Petrels. 

Prognostic. — From the Greek, pro, 
before, and ginoskd^ I know, I 
judge. A conjecture or opinion of 
what is yet to happen. 

Projectile. — From the Latin, pro- 
jieere^ to throw in advance, or to a 
distance. Any heavy body thrown 
into the air, and abandoned to the 
action of its own weight. That 
which is capable of being cast or 
thrown forward. Having the power 
of sudden extension. 

Protractile. — Capable of being 
drawn out, or extended. 



jiro, before, and eetilrtctt/ut, a little 
stomach. The second stomach of 
birds. 

Psittaous. — From the Greek, pnitM' 
Jboa, a Parrot. Systematic name of 
Parrots. 

PsoPHiA. — From the Greek, pBophia^ 
I make a noise. Systematic name 
of the Trumpeters. 

PuLVBRAToR. — From the Latin, put* 
vera re, to cover with dust. Ap- 
plied to those birds that wallow in 
the dust. 

Ptgargus. — From the Greek, puge^ 
. behind, and argoSy whitoi A bird 
of prey with a white tail 

PrLORUs.-«-From the Greek, pule, a 
gate, and our09, a guardian. The 
lower, or right orifice of the 

stomach. 
PrRQiTA.— Generic name of the Spar- 
rows. . 
PTRRH0LA.->6eneric name of the 

Bullfinches. 
QuiscALUs.— Generic name of the 

Blackbirds. 
Radius. — Latin. A spoke — so called 

from its shapes-one of the bonee 

of the fbre-arm. 
Rallus. — Generic name of the Rails. 
Ramphastos. — From Ihe Greek; ram* 

pho8t a beak. Generic name of 

the Toucans. 
RAPAOBa.-»From the Latin, rapax, 

ravenous, devouring. Systematic 

name of the order of birds of prey. 
Rbtrices. — From the Latin, rectrix, 

a governess. The long feathers of 

the tail which serve to ste^r the bird. 
Rbcurtirostra. — From the Latin, 

rjeeurvot I bend back, and rostrum^ 

beak. Systematic name of -birds 

whose, beaks are curved upwards. 
Reoimrn — Diet. 
Rbgulus. — Latin. Diminutive of rex, 

a king. A Wren. 
Regurgitate. — The return of food to 

the mouUi after it has been once 

swallowed. 
REuaioeA.-i~Latin. Religious. 
Remioes.— The strong feathers of the 

wings. 
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.Rrnc^jLATEi}.— In the form of the 
Diesbet of ft Qet; made of net 
work, 
.RjBTRAcrnr^ — Hayings the quality of 
being drawn back. 

RHSA.---Specific name of an Ostrich. 

RHYNCHOP8.^From the Greek, rug' 
cAm, beak, a snout. The syste- 
matic name of the skimmers. 

RoocNTiA.— From the Latin, rodert, 
to gnaw. The systematic name 
of an order of mammals. 

RoiTKLBT. — French. DiminutiTe of 
rot, a king. A Wren. 
* Rdbke. — Latin. Red. 

RvBicoLA, — Specific name of the 
Stonechat 

RuFffs. — ^Latin. Reddish yellow. 

Rupioov^. — From the Latin, r«/>««, 
(in the genitive, rvpts,) a rock, 
and colere^ to inhabit Greneric 
name of Cocks of the Rock. 

RosTioA. — ^Latio. Rustic ; belong- 
ing to the country. 

RusTiooLA. — Specific name of the 
Woodcock. J 

Saecoraiiphus. — From the Greek, 
8arx, (in the genitive, tarkoMt) 
flesh, and ramphe^ knife : cutting 
flesh like a knife. Generic name 
of a kind of Vulture. 

8axiooi«i.— From the Latin, #aj;iit, 
a rock, and eoUre^ to inhabit Sys- 
tematic name of a genus of Warb- 
lers. 

SoANsoftiwB.— -Formed from the Latin, 
geandOf I climb. Systematic name 
of the order of climbing birds. 

SoAPDLA. — ^The shoulder blade. 

ScAPOLARS (Scapularieii)— The fbath- 

ers that take their rise from the 

shoulders, and cover the sides of 

the back. 
SooboPAiu — From the Greek, efcolo- 

paxt a Snipe. Generic name of 

the Snipe. 
Soops. — From the Greek, $k&p$t an 

OwL The systematic name of an 

OwL 
SouTiLLATKO (Icgs.) — Formed from 

the Latin, Bcntum^ a shield. Having 

the tarsi covered with scaly plates. 
11 



SEcoNnARiBs. — ^Those quills that rise 
from the second bones of the wing* 

Sedkntart. — ^Not migratory. 

Sbrpkntarius. — Latin. Belonging or 
relating to serpents. Specific namo 
of the Secretary or Serpent bird. 

Serratid. — From the Latin, serrs, 
a saw. Notched or topthed like t 
saw. 

SiTTA. — From the Greek, st^d, Icry. 
Generic name .of the Nuthatches. 

Son ATKRiA. — Systematic name of tho 
Eider. 

Sterna. — Systematic name of' the 
Terns or Sea Swallows. 

SrcRnmif. — The breast bone. 

Strix. — Latin. An OwL 

Struthio. — From the Greek, slroii- 
tkidn^ an Ostrich. Systematio 
name of the Ostrich. 

Sturnus. — ^Latin. A Starling. 

Styloid. — From the Greek, s<tt2of, & 
style, a peg, a pin, and eido$t re- 
semblance, shape. Shaped like a 
peg or pin. 

SuEBOTEa — From the Latin, su6, un- 
der, next, after, and buteo^ a kind 
of Hawk. Specific name of & 
FblcoD. 

Submaxillary — From the Latin, tttA, 
under, and tnaxttta^ jaw. That 
which is beneath the Jaw. 

Sola. — From the Greek, ttt2a, plun- 
der, booty. Generic name of tba 
Boobies. 

Sylyia.— Generic name of oertaia 
Warblers. 

Syndaotyla. — From the Greek, tun, 
together, and daktulot, toe. Hav- 
ing the toes joined. Systematic 
name of a family of passerine 
birds. 

Strniom. — From the Greek, surntoii, 
an owl. Systematic name of the 
Hooting Owls. 

TAOHYPBTEs.-From the Greek, teeAus, 
swif^ and petomai^ to fly. Syste- 
matio name of the Frigate bird. 

Talon. — The daw of a bird of prey. 

Tanagra.— 'Systematic name of the 
Tanagers. 

Tarda.— .Latin. Slow, tardy. 

TARSL-^Ploral of tarsus. 
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Yaksob.-— From the Greet, tertoi, 

mny row, the i6le of the fooL The 

■oeterior jMrt of the ioot, which, 

' m man, conmste of ieven boaei, 

ind fbrmi the heel and instep. 

TfecTiFORii.— From the Latin tectum^ 
roof of a house, and forma, ibrtti. 
Roof-shaped. 

TnuNKXTAaT.— 'From the Latin, Ug^ ■ 
nmei^, a oovering. Belongiixdj or: 
relating to the te^oment or skin. 

^fkifurftOfiTaics.— From the Latin, len- 
fii#, slender, and nutrum, heak. 
-'SyAematio name of a family of 
passeriAe birds. 

Trraio.— Latin. A Bastard. Sys- 
teroatic name of GroQse. 

TttaAX.— Greek. Systematic name 
of the bastard. 

TaoRAz. — From the Greek, tA^rejr, 

the eheet. It is bounded posteriorly 

'iv the vertebriOB ; laterally, by the 

ribe and scapula; anteriorly, by 

^ the sternum ; above, by the clavicle ; 

and below by the diaphragm. It 

is destined to lodge and protect the 

'fthief organs of respiration and cir- 

dilation : — the langs and heart. 

Thmacic. — Belonging to the thorax.; 

"^iaiA.— Latin. A flate. The largest; 
bone'of the leg la ao ealled. 

TiCHona<>MA.— Systemalie name of 
certain Creepers. 

^oabA.^ — SpeciAe tia'me ef a'kin^ of 
Auk. 

*^k4uiLLA.— ^Prom the Latintor^co, 
I writhe, f twist. Syatemalic name 

. of the Wryneclt. 

'iTotiPALMATJfr-oFrom the Latin f of nt, ' 
the whole, and pelmo, the ^Im. 
Systematic name of a fiimily of 
web-footed birds. 

"TaAcnaA. — Frojfn the GreeV, traehut, 
rough, and arlerta, an artery, which 
is formed ^om eer, air, and /eretfi, 
to keep. The canal which eonvieys 
the air to the longs. The windpipe. 

TaENCBANT.-^Utting. 

TaiPTia. — Latin. Sad, sorrowfUI. 
^aocHiLDS. — Syatematic name of the 

Hamming-birds. 
TaoGLODYTKs.— From the Greek, (re- 

gUt a cavern or hole, and dad, I 



enter. Syaiematie itanfe of ttla 

W^ns. 
TauNK.— The body witboat meludiiiig 

the head or extremities. The pib- 

boacis of an Elephant 
TatTNCATcnw— Cot short Cntabrti|*- 

ly, or aqnare oS. 
TviSRCut — From th^'LatSn;fir6tfr, a 

knot ; a small knot or prcjeetido, 
TiraDus. — Latin. A Thrush. 
TTXARnas. — Latin. A tyrant 
Ulna.— The bone of the fbre-ana, 

wtiiefar forms rfae prominence of Ifte 

elbow, daring the flexion of thai 

joint 
ULNAa.— Relathig to the ahaa. 
Ulvla. — Latin An Owl. 
UnBiLLUt*. — Latin. Specific Itatttf^f 

the ruffed Grouse. 
UropA.— ^Latin. A.Hoopoow 
UasiCA. — Latin; Belonging or tfela- 

ting to'a city. ' 
Uarraa^ — The tube or eanal, whidh 

passes from the kidney to the blatf* 

der. 
UaiA.— Generic name of tfaa GoiOs- 

mots. 
UaodALLiTs. — Speeiilc nameof^tlio 

great Heath Cock. 
TAtuifxaiA. — Generic name of an 

aooatic plant, Chanttel WfeedViipQa 

Which the Canvass baek dncla 

feed, and to which the ^eoliar 

and deltciooa flavour of their iiMb, 

as said to be attributable. The' Sfio- 

dfic name of the CanvsM-baa 

tlnck. 
YAftaLLus^— ^9akerle nanie xif 'tbo 

Lapwing. 
VaLUM.— Latin. A nii]. 
TKirraiOLi.«-The seodrid atdnadi of 

abbd is ao ealled. 
VmsicoLoa. — Latin. ChaogiBfJcol- 

Oor ; of various colenri. 
VEBTKaaA.— From the Latin, nsrfertf^ 

to torn. This name has bean given 

to each of the bones, which, kf 

their onion, ibrm the vertebral or 

spinal column, vulgarly called tha 

back bone. 
VxaTEBajB. — ^The plural of vertebra 
TtaTBsaAL.— Bdonging or rdatinf 

toTertebrBi 
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VbIitbbeata^ — Animmlii that 
Turtebmu The first branch of the 
Animal kingdom. 

Vertkbratb.— H«Ting yertehnfr. 

Vkbtiboue —From the Latin, ve$ti' 
bulum^ veattbule. A room at the 
entrance of an edifice, which only 
■er^es as a passage to other apart- 
ments. Tli^ first part of the second 
cavity of the ear is so called. 

ViBRissjE. — Hairs that stand forward 
like feelers; in some birds they 
are slender, as in Fly-catchers, &c« 
and point both upwards and down, 
wards, from both the upper and 
under sides of the mouth. 

ViRGiNiANA. ij Latin, Monfitg 

ViaoiNUNUs. \ to Virginia. 

l^ipQVM^^Tlie pionfof viacaa. 

yiscc7i^-7-Aj3^; bowel or eotrailf or in^ 
teinal part, as the heart, liver louft, 
piiierett, 4tc. 



Vuctvoaus. — Systematic name ot% 

Thrush. 
yociRaD8.-Latin. yoeiferoas»nou|y, 

crowing. 
VaLTaa.— Latin. A VoHure. 
VuLTnaiNua.— Latin. Belonginf or 

relating to a Vulture. 
Wattle. — ^The loose, red flesh that 

bangs below a G>ck*s bill. 
YuNX. — From the Greek, xunx, the 

Wryneck. Generic name of the 

Wrynecks. 
ZootxnicAu — Belonging or relating 

to Zoology. 
ZooLOGv — From the Greek, jr^on,aii 

animal, and lofoa, a discourse. That 

part ofnatnj^hiitqrj! which tteata 
of animals. 

St«emuottu«. «f- Vwma. thi( G#«tk, 

SfVlfof. a balance, and dakiulciM* ^^ 
- toe. Systematic name of the.ordef 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 



Tig^ !• Skeleton of a bird seen in profile— 4ii«, soperior or upper HiVk* 
dible— ^t, lower mandible — n, the nanl fooe m t, the tympanic bone— or, 
the orbit— -M, cenrical vertebrBB-^otf, dorsal yertebrss — g, TerteUr» of the tail 
^, the rtbe— «e, costal appendices^^, sternum<«>><mi, the scapala — eZ, tfao 
clavicle— A, the hamerus — re* the radios and cnbitiis or olna— p, the thamb 
dt the median ^ger-^pd, rudiment of the thumb— 4, the iliac bonee, 
which form the pelvis— /, the femur — It, tibia— ^, the fibula — to, the tartKia 
— ift, the internal toe — dm^ median toe-<-<if, external toe— dp, posterior toe. 

Fig* 9. The sternum and bones of the shoulder— e, the sternum— 4, the 
brisket or keel — c, the clayides — eo, the coracoid bone— e, the soapula-^t 
a part of the humerus. 

Fig. 3. The head of a wood-pecker to show the position of thb tongue, (2,) 
and the horns of the hyoid bone (t), passing from below oyer the baek 
part of the head* 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 9« 

Fig. 1. The thorftz and abdomen of an Ostrich, opened to show the great 
air cells which communicate directly with the lung?, and transmit the air 
to different parts of the body. <, the trachea or wind-pipe—^, the bronehio 
~-pp, the lungs, the greater part of which are Concealed by the great air 
eells— €, e, c, e, air cells at the bottom of which may be perceived the open- 
ings of the bronchie— e, other cells, which communicate with the preceding 
C0, the heart«-g, the gizsard — ^t, the intestines. 

Fig* 3. The inferior larynx of a singing bird — <, the trachea — 6r, the 
hronchie— i, the inferior larynx — m, muscles of the vocal apparatus. 

Fig, 3. The tongue and traehea of a bird*-2, the tongue— i» the cornta 
of the OS hyoides — la, the superior larynx — tr, the trachear— g, the glottis. 

Fig, 4. The digestive apparatus of a pigeon>»a, the cssophagus— <^*, the - 
ingluvies or crop,^*o, the proventrieulus or bulbos glandulosus (See page SI.) 
— g,the gizzard — i, the small intestine-^ig, the large intesfloe— /, the liver^- 
jM, the pancreas — o, the ovary-^oo, the oviduct— 4*, the' kidneys— cv, eanal 
of the ureter — el, the cloaca. 
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Fig. WBkfh. F«2m» 

9. E^tedOwL • • . • Otu§. 

3. Griffio Oy|M€fiCb 

4. Pf renopteriM* • • . • Per€n9pUru8» 

5. GiMt HormdOwL . . Artdp. 
8. Vttltui*. VuUur. 

7. ^alooik « FoIm. 

8. Kitt. KtivM. 

^. 9. Ortol0L ^driM. 

10. Kingilfh^r. Aleed^. 

11. HammiAf-Uid* • • • JVoehilu$* 
13.0dM. BuuroB. 



Order 
of 



or 
Bird! V Tnj. 



Order 
of 




fig. 1 to 8f— Order of Rapaca. 
Fig. to 13.— Ortfer of PtaiervMe. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4. 



fig, 1. Swiflbivr* • 
j^ GMtMiok«r« 

3. CroMbUL . 

4. Lark • • • 

Fig. 5. Wryneelu . 

6. Cuckoo. . • 

7. Macoaw. • ♦ 
& Cockatoo. • 
9. WoodpookaQi. 
0. Toucan. • • 



Fig* 11. PiiaamiU « • 
1^ Huooo. . • • 



(Cknarlft lliaM.) 
C^trimmfgrnt. 



Fa 

Gmatku. 



Picm$* 






or 



Ateeitr* 



Ordor of 
GalliiiiOMk 




Fig. I to A. — Ordtr tf Pmeraut. 
Fig.iUlO^Onltri^ Setauorim. Fig. U to 12.—0ritr of 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE 5 



Fig. 



Fig. 



1. Goinea-fowL 
3. QuaiU . . 

3. Heatb-oock. 

4. Pigeon. . . * 



• • • 



• • • 



(Geoeric 

NumidM, 
Coiumix, 
TUrao, 
ColumbA, 



5. Ortrich. ^r"**!?*. 

6. Plover. CharadnuM, 

7. Lapwing. Vandlus. 

8. Stork Sf^^ 

9. Spoonl^iU . . .... Pf»tai«». 

10. ibii. £!••._ . 

11. FUmiDgo. .... PhamcofUru9. 



Order of 
Gallinaoeab 



Order of 

GrallatoruBii 




Pig. 1 to 4.-— Order of Gallxnacece. 
Vt Fig. 5 to \\.— Order of Orallatorite. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6. 



fig, 1. Pen^in. • • • • • AattnodfUt, '^ 

3. GrebQ» Podieep$^ 

3, Pdioao. • • • • • PelieanmB, 

4. Frif ate bird ThekyfeUi. 

& GqU. .-..•• X«nr«« 

0. Dock. .••••• iliM«. 

'7. Merg^nier. • . • • Mergp^,. 

8. Dttrter. P(ol«c» 

!^Sw^. ...... Cff^mit. J 



Order 

of 
Pilmipedd. 




Fig. 1 to 9.— Order of Palmipetks. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE 7. < 

Fig. !• A foot fiurmed for walking and perchiof , dawi ntnctile ; n is 
the genos F«lca 

Fig* 2. A foot formed Sot walking and perching, etaws not retractile, 10 
In the Gallinaceoae tribe. 

Fig, 3. A climbing loot ai in the Woodpeckeri, — ^Picos. 

Fig* 4. A walking foot, a> in the genni Corvui. 

Fig, 5. Foot of the King-fifher, ihowing the eitaation and eonnectioo of 
the toei. 

Fig, 6. A spurred leg, as in the genus Phasianus. 

Fig, 7. A leg bare above the knee* as in ell the Waders. 

Ftg. 8. A semi.^Imated foot, as in the genus Ardsa. 

Fig. 9. A pinnated foot, with the edges of the toes scalloped, as in the 
genera Fulica, Phalaropns. 

J^. 10. A lobated foot, the toes mtrgined by membranous edgings, u 
in the genus Podicepe. 

Fig. lU A three-toed webbed foot as in the genus Alca, Uria* 

Fig. 12. A palmated foot, as in the genera Anas, Recurviroetra. 

Fig. 13. A palmated foot, with four toes connected, as in the genu* 
Pelicanus. 

Fig. 14. The Goldfinch ^ a, beak or bill, — 6, the front,j—e, the cheek,— 
df the hind-head, ur occiput,—^ the breast,—/, the back, — ^, spurious wing« 
—A, shoulder, and lesser wing coTerta,~-t, secondary quill feathers,—^', >» 
greater quill foathers, — k^ tertials, — I, tail coverte, — m^ tail,— ^ great wing 
oo?erts,— 0, auricles or auditory conch,«-j), the throat 

Fig. 15. A spur. 

Fig. 16. A pectinated foot, as in the genus Tetraq. 




Anatomy. — Feet* 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE ft 

Fig 1. A hookad bill m in the gtnoM Faloo. Cere, %. bare eoft ekin «k 
the beie of the bill, Tig 15. 

Fig, 9. A eemted or notcbed bill, as in ihe gemm ReiDphMtoe. 

Fig, 3. A oaltiated bill, m in the gmvm Corrus. Reflected ▼ibrbas. 
Tig. 16. 

JRI|r* ^ A evneeted or wedge-ehaped bill, u In tin geniMPicae, A cylin- 
drieel or eileaeile toni^oe, Fif . 17. 

Fig, 5. A eurreted biN. An erected cfcit« Fig 19. 

Fig, 6. Noitrili ooveied by, er eontoined in a tube, ai in the geona 
Prooellaria. 

Fig* 7. A atratght, eompraMed, coHrated t»U. Lore, a bare skin rarronnd- 
iag the eyea, Fig. 30. PBojeeting edge of the upper mandible, by ommiib of 
which the birds, whoM beaka are thoa oonstrooted, eat their food aa wHh 
aoiaaon, Fig. 34. 

Fig, 8. A hooked notched bill, aa in the genua Laniua, (Shrike,) the 
notch. Fig. 3 U 

Fig, 9. A recurved bill, aa in the genua, ReeurTiroatra. 

Fig, 10. A grooved biH, aa in the genus Alca. 

Fig, 11. A spoou'ahaped bill» aa in the genus Platalea. Nail at the lip 
of the bill. Fig. 33. 

Fig, 13. A conipreaaed bill, aa in Geeae. 

Fig, 13. A depressed bill, aa in Ducks. 

J^. 14. A aerrated or toothed bill, as in the genua Mergoa. 




Anatomy. — Beaks. 
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